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THE  DIADEM. 


THE  BIVOUAC. 


PROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  FREILIGRATH. 

BY  C.  T.  BROOKS. 


A  watch-fire  on  a  sandy  waste  — 
Two  trenches  —  arms  in  stack  — 

A  pyramid  of  bayonets  — 

Napoleon’s  bivouac! 

Yonder  the  stately  grenadiers 
Of  Kleber’s  vanguard  see! 

The  general  to  inspect  them  sits  — 
Close  by  the  blaze  sits  he. 

Upon  his  weary  knee  the  chart  — 
There,  by  the  glowing  heap, 

Softly  the  mighty  Bonaparte 
Sinks  like  a  child  to  sleep. 

And,  stretched  on  cloak  and  cannon, 
His  soldiers  too  sleep  well; 

And,  leaning  on  his  musket,  stands 
The  faithful  sentinel. 

Sleep  on,  ye  weary  warriors,  sleep ! 
Sleep  off  your  last  hard  fight! 

Mute,  shadowy  sentinels  shall  keep 
Watch  round  your  trench  to-night! 
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Let  Murad’s  horsemen  dash  along! 

Let  man  and  steed  come  on! 

To  guard  your  line  stalks  many  a  strong 
And  stalwart  champion. 

A  Mede  stands  guard,  that  with  you  rode, 
When  you  from  Thebes  marched  back, 

Who  after  King  Cambyses  strode, 

Hard  in  his  chariot’s  track. 

A  stately  Macedonian 

Stands  sentry  by  your  line, 

Who  saw  on  Ammon’s  plain  the  crown 
Of  Alexander  shine. 

And  lo!  another  spectre! 

Old  Nile  has  known  him  well! 

An  Admiral  of  Csesar’s  fleet, 

Who  under  Csesar  fell. 

The  graves  of  earth’s  old  lords,  wdio  sleep 
Amid  the  desert  sands, 

Send  forth  their  dead,  his  guard  to  keep, 
Who  now  the  world  commands. 

The  very  graves  to  life  awake 
Around  the  midnight  flame ; 

The  sand  and  mould  I  see  them  shake 
From  many  a  mail-clad  frame. 

I  see  the  antique  armour  gleam 
With  wild  and  lurid  light; 

Old  bloody  purple  mantles  stream 
Out  on  the  winds  of  night. 

They  float  and  flap  around  a  brow, 

By  boiling  passion  stirred: 

The  hero,  as  in  anger,  now, 

Deep-breathing,  grasps  his  sword. 

He  dreams:  —  a  hundred  realms  in  dream 
Erect  him,  each,  a  throne; 
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High  on  a  car  of  golden  beam 
He  rides  as  Ammon’s  son. 

With  thousand  throats,  to  welcome  him, 
The  glowing  Orient  cries, — 

While  at  his  feet  the  fire  grows  dim, 
Gives  one  faint  flash  and  dies. 


THE  DUMB  CREATION. 


BY  ANNE  C.  LYNCH. 


Deal  kindly  with  those  speechless  ones 
That  throng  our  gladsome  earth ; 

Say  not  the  bounteous  gift  of  life 
Alone  is  nothing  worth. 

What  though  with  mournful  memories 
They  sigh  not  for  the  past? 

What  though  their  ever  joyous  Now 
No  future  overcast? 

No  aspirations  fill  their  breasts 
With  longings  undefined ; 

They  live,  they  love,  and  they  are  blest, 

For  what  they  seek  they  find. 

They  see  no  mystery  in  the  stars, 

No  wonder  in  the  plain, 

And  Life’s  Enigma  wakes  in  them 
No  questions  dark  and  vain. 

To  them  earth  is  a  final  home, 

A  bright  and  blest  abode; 

Their  lives  unconsciously  flow  on 
In  harmony  with  God. 

To  this  fair  world  our  human  hearts 
Their  hopes  and  passions  bring, 

And  o’er  its  beauty  and  its  bloom 
Their  own  dark  shadows  fling. 

And  though  love,  fame,  and  wealth  and  power 
Bind  in  their  gilded  bond, 

We  pine  to  grasp  the  unattained, 

The  something  still  beyond. 
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Between  the  Future  and  the  Past 
In  wild  unrest  we  stand, 

And  ever,  as  our  feet  advance, 
Retreats  the  promised  land. 

And  beating  on  their  prison  bars, 

Our  spirits  ask  more  room, 

And  with  unanswered  questionings 
They  pierce  beyond  the  tomb. 

Then  say  thou  not,  oh  doubtful  heart 
There  is  no  life  to  come; 

That  in  some  tearless,  cloudless  land, 
Thou  shalt  not  find  thy  home. 


THE  WALPURGIS-NIGHT. 


THOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  H.  ZSCHOKKE. 


THE  TEMPTER. 

I  found  myself  far  from  home  on  business  at  Prague.  It  was  in  April.  However 
agreeable  the  diversion,  I  could  not  suppress  my  home-sickness.  I  longed  for  our 
little  town,  where  my  young  wife  had  been  impatiently  expecting  my  return  already 
for  seven  weeks.  Since  our  wedding-day  we  had  never  before  been  so  long  sepa¬ 
rated.  It  is  true,  Fanny  sent  me  letters  every  week;  but  these  lines,  so  full  of  love 
and  fondness  and  melancholy,  were  only  oil  to  the  fire.  I  wished  Prague  and  St. 
Nepomuc  just  four-and-thirty  miles  behind  me  to  the  northeast. 

To  him,  who  has  not  a  lovely  little  wife  of  two-and-twenty,  charming  as  love, 
with  two  little  loves  playing  around  her,  and  who  is  not,  after  five  years  of  married 
life,  five  hundred  times  more  in  love  than  on  the  day  before  his  wedding,  in  vain  do  I 
talk  of  my  home-sickness. 

Enough,  I  thanked  Heaven  when  all  my  business  was  finished ;  and  taking  leave 
of  my  few  acquaintances  and  friends,  told  my  host  to  make  out  my  bill.  I  was  to 
set  off  on  the  morrow  with  the  post. 

In  the  morning,  the  landlord  appeared  with  a  pretty  heavy  account.  I  had  not 
ready  money  enough  to  pay  it  and  the  expenses  of  the  journey  too.  I  wished  to 
change  a  note.  I  felt  for  my  pocket-book,  and  sought  it  in  all  my  pockets,  and  in  all 
corners.  It  was  gone.  I  felt  very  uncomfortably,  for  there  were  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  dollars  in  bills  in  it,  and  that  is  no  trifle  under  the  sun. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  turned  the  room  topsy-turvy — the  pocket-book  was  not 
forthcoming. 

u  I  might  have  known  it,”  said  I  to  myself.  “  Let  a  man  be  happy  for  only  one 
moment  in  his  life,  the  devil  is  sitting  behind  the  hedge,  ready  to  play  him  a  trick. 
One  ought  not  to  rejoice  in  any  thing  in  this  world,  and  then  should  we  have  less 
vexation  and  misery.  How  often  have  I  found  it  so!” 

The  pocket-book  was  either  stolen  or  lost.  I  had  had  it  in  my  hands  only 
the  day  before;  I  was  accustomed  to  carry  it  in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat. 
Fanny’s  letters  were  there  too.  I  was  certain  that  I  had  felt  it  the  night  before  when 
undressing.  How  now  were  my  bank-notes  to  be  recovered?  Whoever  had  got 
them  could  easily  change  them  into  gold  ancl  silver. 

I  began  to  swear,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  my  besetting  sin.  Had  the  Evil 
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One  gone  about  still,  as  in  the  good  old  times,  although  as  a  roaring  lion,  I  should 
have  struck  a  bargain  with  him  on  the  spot.  As  my  thoughts  took  this  turn,  there 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  the  recollection  of  a  figure,  which  I  had  seen  at  billiards 
about  a  week  before,  in  a  close  red  coat,  and  which  then  seemed  to  me  like  a  prince 
of  darkness  in  human  shape.  My  blood  actually  ran  cold  at  the  remembrance ;  and 
yet  I  was  so  desperate,  that  I  thought  to  myself:  “I  don’t  care,  for  my  part!  Were 
he  here  now,  he  would  be  right  welcome,  if  he  would  only  bring  me  my  pocket- 
book.” 

Just  then  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  “  Holla!”  thought  I ;  “  The  tempter  is 
not  going  to  take  a  joke  in  earnest.”  I  ran  to  the  door;  my  mind  was  full  of  the 
plaguey  red-coat,  and  I  really  believed  that  it  was  he. 

And  lo!  —  wonderful  surprise!  —  when  I  opened  the  door,  in  stepped,  with  a  slight 
nod,  the  very  tempter  I  was  thinking  of. 


A  MORE  PARTICULAR  DESCRIPTION. 

I  must  relate  how  and  where  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  apparition, 
that  the  reader  may  not  consider  me  a  mere  victim  of  my  imagination. 

I  had  gone  one  evening  to  a  coffee-house  or  cassino,  where  an  acquaintance  had 
once  before  carried  me  to  play  billiards.  I  hoped  to  find  the  latest  newspapers.  At 
a  small  table  sat  two  gentlemen,  engaged  at  chess.  Some  young  men  were  sitting  at 
a  window,  in  lively  conversation  about  ghosts  and  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  A 
little  elderly  man,  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  his 
hands  behind  him.  I  took  a  glass  of  Dantzic  cordial  and  the  newspapers. 

No  one  attracted  my  attention  so  much  as  the  gentleman  in  scarlet.  I  forgot  the 
newspapers  and  the  Spanish  war.  There  was,  in  his  figure,  in  his  movements,  and  in 
his  features,  something  striking  and  repulsive,  which  corresponded  with  his  evident 
want  of  taste  in  dress.  He  was  something  under  the  usual  size,  but  large-boned, 
and  broad-shouldered.  He  seemed  to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
had  a  stoop  in  his  walk.  His  coal-black  hair  hung  thick  about  his  head.  His 
tawny  complexion,  and  his  hawk’s-nose  and  high  cheek  bones  gave  him  a  very 
repelling  look.  For,  while  his  features  were  cold  and  iron,  his  large  eye  sparkled 
like  the  eye  of  a  young  man ;  and  yet  one  read  in  it  no  inspiration,  no  soul.  There, 
thought  I,  is  a  born  executioner,  or  grand  inquisitor,  or  robber  captain,  or  gipsy 
king.  For  a  mere  jest  that  man  could  set  cities  on  fire,  or  see  children  stuck  upon 
pikes.  I  would  not  like  to  travel  alone  in  a  wood  with  him.  He  has  never  smiled 
in  all  his  life. 

There  I  was  mistaken.  He  could  smile.  He  listened  to  the  young  men  at  the 
window,  and  smiled.  But,  God  be  with  us,  what  a  smile!  It  chilled  me  like  ice. 
The  malice  of  the  infernal  regions  seemed  to  mock  one  from  every  feature.  “  If  that 
man  there  in  the  red-coat  is  not  Satan  himself,”  thought  I,  “he  must  be  Satan’s 
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brother.”  I  looked  involuntarily  at  his  feet  for  the  cloven  foot,  and,  sure  enough,  he 
had  one  human  foot  like  ours,  but  his  left  was  a  club-foot  in  a  laced-boot ;  yet  he 
did  not  limp  with  it,  but  walked  softly  about  as  if  among  egg-shells,  which  he  did 
not  care  to  break.  He  ought  to  have  let  himself  be  exhibited  for  ready  money,  to 
make  all  the  Voltaires  believers. 

I  entirely  forgot  the  Spanish  war.  I  held  the  newspaper  before  me,  it  is  true, 
but  kept  peeping  over  it  at  this  remarkable  figure. 

As  the  red-coat  passed  the  chess-table,  one  of  the  players  said  to  his  antagonist, 
who  seemed  somewhat  embarrassed;  “You  are  lost  now  beyond  salvation.”  The 
red-coat  stopped  a  moment,  cast  a  glance  upon  the  board,  and  remarked  to  the  victor: 
“You  are  mistaken.  In  three  moves  you  will  be  checkmated.”  The  winner  smiled 
haughtily ;  his  opponent  shook  his  head  despairingly,  and  moved — at  the  third  move 
the  supposed  victor  was  actually  checkmated. 

Whilst  the  chess-players  were  replacing  their  men,  one  of  the  young  men  at  the 
window  said  warmly  to  the  red-coat;  “You  smile,  sir;  our  discussion  appears  to 
interest  you;  but  your  smile  tells  me  that  you  are  of  a  different  opinion  about  the 
world  and  the  Deity.  Have  you  read  Schelling?” 

“  0  yes!”  said  the  red-coat. 

“And  what  does  your  smile  mean?” 

“Your  Schelling  is  a  sharp-minded  poet,  who  takes  the  tricks  of  his  imagination 
for  truth,  because  no  one  can  oppose  him,  except  with  other  fancy- webs,  which  only 
require  still  greater  acuteness  to  weave  them.  It  is  with  philosophers  now-a-days 
as  ever;  the  blind  dispute  about  the  theory  of  colours,  and  the  deaf  about  the  laws 
of  music.  Alexander  would  willingly  have  been  shipwrecked  against  the  moon,  in 
order  to  subdue  it;  and  philosophers,  dissatisfied  in  the  sphere  of  reason,  want  to  be 
super-rational.” 

So  said  the  red-coat;  some  disturbance  arose.  But  he  waited  not,  but  took  his 
hat,  and  glided  away. 

I  had  not  seen  him  since,  but  I  did  not  forget  the  striking  figure  and  the  infernal 
physiognomy,  and  I  was  really  frightened  at  the  thought  of  dreaming  about  them. 

And  now  he  stood  unexpectedly  before  me  in  my  room ! 


THE  TEMPTATION. 

“Pardon,  sir,  if  I  disturb  you,”  said  he:  “Have  I  the  honour  to  address  Mr. 

Robert - ?” 

“  I  am  that  person,”  I  replied. 

“How  do  you  prove  it?” 

“Strange  questions,”  thought  I;  “a  police  spy  without  doubt.”  A  half-torn 
letter  lay  on  the  table.  I  showed  him  my  address  on  the  envelope. 

“Very  good,”  said  he:  “But  the  name  is  a  very  common  one;  you  may  find  it 
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in  every  corner  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  You  must  give  me  better 
vouchers;  I  have  some  business  with  you,  and  have  been  directed  hither.” 

“  Sir,”  said  I,  “pardon  me,  I  cannot  now  attend  to  business;  I  am  just  upon  the 
point  of  leaving,  and  have  yet  a  thousand  things  to  see  about.  You  must  be  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  person,  for  I  am  neither  politician  nor  merchant.” 

He  stared  at  me,  and  said:  “Indeed!”  He  was  then  silent  for  a  while,  and 
appeared  about  to  depart;  but  began  again:  “You  have,  however,  been  doing  some 
business  here  in  Prague?  Is  not  your  brother  upon  the  point  of  becoming  bankrupt?” 

I  must  have  grown  fire-red,  for,  as  I  believed,  that  was  known  to  no  soul  in  the 
world  except  my  brother  and  myself.  Here  the  tempter  gave  one  of  his  malicious 
smiles  again. 

“You  are  again  mistaken,  sir,”  said  I:  “I  have  a  brother,  it  is  true,  and  more 
than  one,  but  none  that  fears  bankruptcy.” 

“Indeed!”  murmured  the  tempter,  and  his  features  again  became  hard  and  iron. 

“Sir,”  said  I,  somewhat  sensitively,  for  I  was  not  at  all  pleased  that  any  one  in 
Prague  should  know  of  my  brother’s  circumstances,  and  I  was  afraid  that  the  old  fox 
would  see  into  my  play  as  he  did  into  the  game  of  chess  at  the  coffee-house  —  “You 
have  certainly  been  directed  to  the  wrong  person.  I  must  beg  pardon  for  requesting 
you  to  be  brief;  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.” 

“Have  patience  only  a  minute,”  replied  he;  “it  is  important  for  me  that  I 
should  speak  with  you.  You  appear  disquieted.  Has  any  thing  disagreeable  hap¬ 
pened  to  you?  You  are  a  stranger  here.  I  myself  do  not  belong  to  Prague;  and 
I  see  the  city  now  for  the  first  time  for  twelve  years.  But  I  have  considerable 
experience.  Confide  in  me.  You  look  like  an  honest  man.  Do  you  need 
money?” 

Then  he  smiled,  or  rather  grinned  again,  as  if  he  wanted  to  buy  my  soul.  His 
manner  became  ever  more  suspicious.  Involuntarily  I  cast  a  glance  at  his  club-foot, 
and  really  I  began  to  feel  a  superstitious  dread.  I  was  resolved  in  no  case  to  commit 
myself  with  this  suspicious  gentleman,  and  said :  “  I  need  no  money.  Since  you  are 
so  generous  in  your  offers,  sir,  may  I  ask  your  name?” 

“My  name  cannot  be  of  much  consequence  to  you,”  replied  he;  “that’s 
nothing  to  the  matter.  I  am  a  Mandeville.  Does  the  name  give  you  more  con¬ 
fidence?” 

“A  Man-devil!”  said  I,  in  odd  embarrassment,  and  knew  not  what  to  say,  or 
whether  the  whole  thing  were  in  jest  or  in  earnest. 

Just  then  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  The  landlord  entered,  and  handed  me 
a  letter,  which  had  just  come  by  the  post. 

“Read  your  letter  first,”  said  the  red-coat;  “and  then  we  will  talk  further. 
The  letter  is,  without  doubt,  from  your  lovely  Fanny.” 

I  was  more  startled  than  ever. 

“Now  do  you  know,”  continued  the  stranger  with  a  grin:  “Do  you  not  now 
know  who  I  am,  and  what  I  want  with  you  ?” 
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It  was  upon  my  lips  to  say:  “You  are,  sir,  I  verily  believe,  Satan  himself,  and 
want  my  poor  soul  for  a  breakfast,”  but  I  restrained  myself. 

“  But  farther,”  added  he;  “you  are  going  to  Eger.  Good,  my  way  lies  through 
that  town.  I  start  to-morrow.  Will  you  take  a  place  in  my  carriage?” 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  that  I  had  already  ordered  a  post-chaise. 

At  this  he  became  disturbed,  and  said;  “There  is  no  getting  at  you,' — but  your 
Fanny,  and  the  little  Leopold  and  Augustus,  I  must  get  acquainted  with  in  going 
through.  Can  you  not  yet  guess  who  I  am,  and  what  I  want?  The  Deuce!  Sir,  I 
would  render  you  a  service.  Do  speak.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  at  last,  “since  you  are  a  wizard,  my  pocket-book  is  missing. 
Advise  me  how  I  shall  get  it  again.” 

“  Bah!  what  signifies  a  pocket-book?  Is  there  not  something  else  —  ?” 

“  But  in  the  pocket-book  were  important  papers,  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
dollars  in  value.  —  Advise  me  what  I  shall  do  if  it  is  lost,  and  what,  if  stolen.” 

“  How  did  the  pocket-book  look?” 

“  It  had  a  silk  cover,  light-green,  with  embroidery,  and  my  initials  wrought  in 
flowers,  —  a  piece  of  my  wife’s  work.” 

“  Tfien  the  cover  is  worth  more  than  the  fourteen  hundred  dollars.”  With  this  he 
smiled  upon  me  with  his  horrible  familiarity ;  and  then  added :  “  We  must  see  about  it. 
What  will  you  give  me  if  I  supply  your  loss?” 

At  these  words  he  looked  at  me  as  sharply  and  strangely  as  if  he  expected  me 
to  answer,  “I  will  make  you  a  present  of  my  soul;”  but  as  I  remained  embarrassed 
and  silent,  he  plunged  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  out  my  pocket-book. 

“There  have  you  your  jewel,  the  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  and  all,”  said  he. 

I  was  beside  myself.  “How  came  you  by  it?”  cried  I,  tearing  it  open,  and 
finding  all  safe. 

“I  found  it  yesterday  afternoon,  about  four  o’clock,  upon  the  Moldau  bridge.” 

Right,  just  about  that  time  I  had  crossed  the  bridge,  had  had  the  pocket-book  in 
my  hands,  and  had,  as  I  thought,  put  it  into  my  pocket. 

“It  probably  did  not  go  into  the'pocket,”  said  the  red-coat.  “But  I  could  not 
tell  whether  it  had  been  lost  by  a  person  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  before  or  behind 
me.  I  waited  an  hour  upon  the  bridge,  expecting  to  meet  some  one  in  search  of  it. 
As  no  one  came  I  went  to  my  hotel.  I  read  the  contents  of  the  letters,  to  discover 
the  loser.  An  address  gave  me  your  name,  and  your  residence  here.  So  I  have 
come  now  to  you.  I  was  here  last  evening,  but  did  not  find  you.” 

Good  Heavens !  How  one  may  be  deceived  by  a  man’s  physiognomy.  I  was 
ready  to  throw  my  arms  round  the  neck  of  my  Man-devil.  I  said  the  most  obliging 
things  to  him.  My  joy  was  now  as  excessive  as  my  previous  vexation  had  been. 
But  he  would  listen  to  none  of  my  thanks.  I  vowed  that  as  long  as  I  lived,  I  would 
never  again  trust  to  physiognomical  impressions. 

“  Remember  me  to  your  beautiful  Fanny,  —  a  pleasant  journey  to  you!  we  shall 
see  each  other  again,”  said  he,  and  departed. 
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RETURN  HOME. 

I  was  now  resolved  to  be  off.  I  had  paid  mine  host;  and  my  servant,  with  my 
trunk  on  his  back,  was  going  before  me,  when  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  I  met  my 
brother,  on  whose  account  I  had  come  to  Prague. 

Of  course  all  thoughts  of  starting  immediately  were  at  an  end.  We  went  back 
to  my  chamber.  There  I  heard  with  pleasure,  that  the  embarrassed  circumstances  of 
my  brother  had  been  relieved  greatly  to  his  advantage.  Instead  of  suffering  an  im¬ 
mense  loss,  he  had  made  a  large  profit  on  a  speculation  in  cotton  and  coffee ;  and  he 
had  now  hastened  to  Prague  to  attend  to  his  affairs  himself.  “  I  have  got  my  sheep 
out  of  the  pit,  now,”  said  he,  “but  I  have  had  worry  enough.  I  will  bid  good¬ 
bye  to  business.  I  will  put  my  money  out  at  moderate  interest,  and  so  run  no  risk  of 
being  to-day  a  millionaire,  and  to-morrow  a  beggar  and  swindler.  I  have  come  now 
to  thank  you  for  your  brotherly  kindness ;  and  to  bring  my  business  connections  forever 
to  a  close.” 

I  had  to  accompany  my  brother  to  different  houses.  But  he  saw  my  impatience 
and  home-sickness,  and,  therefore,  after  a  few  days  advised  me  to  return  home  with¬ 
out  him.  I  resolved  to  do  so  the  more  readily,  as  his  stay  in  Prague  would  be  pro¬ 
longed  several  weeks.  I  took  an  extra  post,  and  flew  towards  my  dear  home. 

On  the  way  the  strange  Mandevil  continually  arose  before  my  imagination.  I 
could  not  forget  the  odd  figure  with  the  red-coat,  the  club-foot,  and  the  ill-omened 
features.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  too,  of  the  bushel  of  black  hair  which  stood 
about  his  brow.  Perhaps  there  was  a  little  horn  under  it,  and  then  was  he  Beelzebub 
complete  from  top  to  toe. 

It  is  true,  he  had  brought  back  my  pocket-book;  no  man  in  the  world  could 
have  acted  more  honestly.  He  had  read  Fanny’s  letters,  and  my  brother’s  instruc¬ 
tions  to  me,  and  so,  naturally  enough,  had  become  acquainted  with  my  secrets.  But — 
his  face  —  no,  nature  could  not  have  written  so  illegibly!  —  Enough,  had  I  ever 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  Mephistophiles,  I  should  have  had  no  doubt  of  it  now 
for  a  single  moment. 

I  followed  this  train  of  thought,  and  will  not  deny,  that  I  gave  myself  up  right 
willingly  to  the  play  of  my  imagination ;  for  it  beguiled  the  time.  I  concluded  that 
my  honest  Mandevil  might  be  the  real  devil,  and  his  honesty  a  mere  trick  to  snap  up 
my  poor  soul  on  the  way  to  heaven.  And  if  he  really  were  the  devil,  what  had  he  to 
offer  me?  —  Gold  and  goods?' — I  was  never  avaricious.  A  throne?  Yes,  that  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  for  a  week,  in  order  to  give  peace  to  the  world ;  but  then  I 
should  want  to  go  back  again  to  my  own  simple  dwelling,  to  cultivate  turnips  with 
my  own  hand  like  a  second  Cincinnatus.  —  Pretty  women?  —  A  harem  full  of  the  most 
beautiful  Helens,  Armidas,  and  Armandas?  No,  when  I  thought  of  Fanny,  the 
loveliest  Circassians  seemed  to  me  but  old  women.  I  would  not  have  given  a  straw 
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to  be  Dr.  Faust.  And  why?  I  was  happy!  Happy?  No,  not  quite  so,  even 
because  I  was  so  happy.  I  trembled  a  little  at  the  thought  of  the  Skeleton,  who 
with  his  terrible  scythe  might  so  easily  mow  down  my  Fanny,  my  two  sons,  and  even 
myself.  And  then  there  wTas  always  the  great  question,  whether,  and  how  we  should 
ever  come  together  again  in  paradise  ?  —  I  should  have  liked  to  have  thrown  a  look  into 
the  future  life,  just  to  quiet  myself.  But  suppose  my  devil  had  granted  me  my  pious 
wish,  and  let  me  peep  through  a  crack  in  heaven’s  gate,  what  else  could  a  subject  of 
Adramelech  have  been  able  to  show  but  his  own  dark  abode? 

But  enough  of  this  nonsense. 

I  had  been  two  days  and  a  night  on  my  way  home,  and  it  was  getting  late  on  the 
second  day.  In  vain  did  I  scold  the  driver,  and  urge  him  on  with  words  and  money. 
It  was  growing  later  and  darker,  and  I  was  becoming  more  and  more  impatient.  Ah, 
I  had  not  seen  Fanny  for  almost  three  months;  nor  my  children,  who  bloomed  at  the 
side  of  their  young  mother  like  two  rosebuds  near  a  hardly  blown  rose!  —  I  fairly 
trembled  with  delight,  when  I  thought  that  my  wife,  the  loveliest  of  her  sex,  would 
be  in  my  arms  that  day. 

It  is  true,  that  I  had  loved  before  ever  I  had  become  acquainted  with  Fanny.  I 
had  once  had  a  Julia,  who  had  been  torn  from  me  by  the  pride  of  her  parents,  and 
wedded  to  a  rich  Polish  nobleman.  It  was  our  first  love,  —  to  both  bordering  on 
mutual  idolatry  and  distraction.  At  the  moment  of  separation,  we  had  sworn  eternal 
love,  and  kisses  and  tears  had  sealed  the  oath.  But  all  the  world  knows  how  it  goes 

with  such  things.  She  became  the  Countess  St.  - ,  and  I  saw  Fanny.  My  love 

for  Fanny  was  holier,  riper,  more  tender.  Julia  was  once  the  idol  of  my  imagination, 
but  Fanny  was  now  the  adored  of  my  heart. 

The  clock  of  our  little  town  struck  one  as  we  drove  into  the  sleeping  streets.  I 
got  out  at  the  post-house,  and  leaving  my  servant  behind  me  with  my  trunk,  as  I 
intended,  in  case  all  were  asleep  at  home,  to  return  and  pass  the  night  there,  I  walked 
out  to  the  suburb,  where  the  windows  of  my  dear  home,  under  the  high  nut  trees, 
glimmered  in  the  moonlight. 


HATEFUL  VISIT. 

And  all  slept!  —  0  Fanny,  Fanny,  had  you  only  been  awake,  how  much  grief 
and  terror  you  would  have  saved  me!  —  They  slept  —  my  wife,  my  children,  the 
domestics;  no  where  any  light!  A  dozen  times  did  I  walk  round  the  house  —  all  was 
fast;  I  would  not  disturb  any  one.  Better  the  rapture  of  meeting  in  the  morning- 
hour,  when  one  is  refreshed  by  sleep,  than  in  the  feverish  midnight. 

Fortunately,  I  found  my  beautiful  new  summer-house  open.  I  entered.  There 
stood  my  Fanny’s  work-basket  on  a  little  table;  and  I  saw,  by  the  moonlight,  on  the 
table  and  seats  the  drums  and  whips  of  my  children.  They  had  probably  spent  the 
afternoon  there.  These  trifles  made  me  feel  almost  as  if  I  were  with  my  loved  ones. 
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I  stretched  myself  upon  the  sofa,  and  determined  to  pass  the  night  there.  The  night 
was  mild  and  balmy,  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  garden-plants  filled  my 
apartment. 

One  who  has  not  slept  for  forty  hours  finds  every  bed  soft.  In  my  weariness  I 
soon  fell  asleep.  But  I  had  hardly  closed  my  eyes,  when  the  creaking  of  the  summer¬ 
house  door  awakened  me.  I  sprang  up ;  I  saw  a  man  enter,  and  thought  it  was  a 
thief.  But  imagine  my  astonishment,  —  it  was  friend  Red-coat! 

“Where  do  you  come  from?”  said  I. 

“From  Prague.  In  half  an  hour  I  must  set  out  again.  I  was  determined  to 
keep  my  word,  and  to  see  you  and  your  Fanny  as  I  passed  through.  I  heard  from 
your  servant,  that  you  had  gone  on  before,  and  I  expected  to  find  all  awake  at  your 
house.  You  do  not  mean  to  pass  the  night  here  in  the  cold  damp  air,  and  get  sick?” 

I  went  out  into  the  garden  with  him,  and  quaked  in  every  limb.  In  my  secret 
heart  indeed,  I  laughed  at  this  superstitious  fear,  and  yet  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  it. 
Such  is  human  nature.  The  hard  features  of  my  Prague  friend  appeared  by  the  pale 
moonlight  even  more  terrible,  and  his  eyes  glittered  even  more  brightly. 

“You  have  really  frightened  me  like  a  ghost,”  said  I;  “I  tremble  all  over. 
How  came  you  to  seek  me  in  my  summer-house?  You  seem  to  know  every  thing.” 

He  smiled  maliciously,  and  said ;  “  Don’t  you  now  know  me,  and  what  I  want 
with  you?” 

“  I  don’t  know  you  now  any  better  than  I  did  at  Prague.  But  just  for  the  joke, 
I  will  tell  you  how  you  appeared  to  me,  —  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  —  I  thought  that 
if  you  were  not  a  wizard,  you  must  be  Satan  himself.” 

He  grinned  again,  and  replied;  “What  if  I  were  Satan,  would  you  make  a 
bargain  with  me?” 

“You  will  have  to  offer  me  much  before  I  should  give  you  my  hand  upon  it. 
For  truly,  Mr.  Satan  —  permit  me  to  call  you  so  just  in  joke  —  my  happiness  is 
complete.” 

“  Oho!  I  shall  offer  you  nothing,  give  you  nothing.  That  was  the  custom  in  old 
times,  when  people  believed  in  the  devil,  and  so  were  on  their  guard  against  him ; 
then,  one  had  to  bribe  them.  But  now-a-days,  when  no  one  believes  in  the  devil,  and 
every  thing  is  carried  on  by  reason,  the  children  of  men  are  as  cheap  as  dirt.” 

“  I  hope  it  is  otherwise  with  me,  although  I  do  not  believe  in  Beelzebub.  A 
drachm  of  reason  is  worth  more  to  me  than  a  bushel  of  faith  in  the  devil.” 

“Just  so? — Your  proud  security,  ye  mortals — permit  me  to  speak  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  you  have  assigned  me  —  your  proud  security  supplies  me  with  more  recruits 
than  a  legion  of  recruiting  officers  in  Satan’s  uniform.  Since  you  have  begun  to  con¬ 
sider  eternity  as  a  problem,  and  hell  as  an  eastern  fable ;  since  honesty  and  stupidity 
have  come  to  be  considered  as  virtues  of  equal  value;  since  licentiousness  is  held  to 
be  an  amiable  weakness,  selfishness  magnanimity,  public  spirit  a  folly,  and  mere 
trickery  prudence,  you  give  the  devil  no  trouble  to  catch  you.  You  come  to  me  of 
your  own  accord.  You  have  reason  upon  your  lips,  and  the  might  of  a  hundred 
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passions  in  your  hearts.  The  best  among  you,  corrupted  creatures,  is  he  who  has  the 
least  opportunity  to  sin.” 

“  This  is  talking  like  the  devil  indeed,”  cried  I. 

“Certainly!”  cried  the  red  gentleman,  and  grinned.  “But  I  speak  the  truth 
because  you  people  do  not  any  longer  believe  it.  So  long  as  truth  was  yet  sacred 
among  men,  Satan  must  needs  be  the  father  of  lies.  But  now  the  case  is  reversed. 
We  poor  devils  are  always  the  antipodes  of  mankind.” 

“  Then,  in  the  present  case  at  least,  you  are  not  my  opponent;  for  I  think  just  as 
you  do,  my  philosophical  Mr.  Devil.” 

“  Good,  then  you  belong  to  me  already.  Let  a  man  give  me  hold  of  a  single 
hair,  and  I  will  have  his  whole  head;  and  —  but  it’s  cool  here — my  carriage  is,  I 
guess,  all  ready;  I  must  start.  So  good-bye.” 

He  went.  I  accompanied  him  back  to  the  post-house,  where  indeed  his  carriage 
stood  waiting. 

“  I  thought  you  would  come  in  and  drink  a  parting  glass  of  punch  with  me, 
which  I  ordered  before  I  went  after  you.” 

I  accepted  the  invitation.  The  warm  room  was  very  agreeable. 


THE  TEMPTATION. 

The  punch  was  standing  on  the  table  when  we  entered.  A  stranger  was 
walking,  moody  and  tired,  up  and  down  the  room.  He  was  a  tall,  meagre,  elderly 
man.  Baggage  was  lying  around  on  the  chairs.  I  noticed  a  lady’s  shawl,  and 
bonnet,  and  gloves. 

As  we  were  drinking  together,  the  stranger  said  to  a  servant  who  brought  in 
some  baggage;  “Tell  my  lady,  when  she  comes,  that  I  have  gone  to  bed.  We  must 
start  early.” 

I  determined  not  to  return  to  the  cool  summer-house,  but  ordered  a  bed  for  the 
night.  The  stranger  retired.  The  red  gentleman  and  I  chatted  together,  and  drank 
the  punch-bowl  empty.  The  brandy  warmed  and  exhilarated  me.  The  Red-coat 
hastened  to  his  carriage,  and  as  I  helped  him  in,  he  said;  “We  shall  see  each  other 
again.”  With  this  the  carriage  rolled  away. 

When  I  went  back  into  the  room,  there  was  a  lady  there,  taking  away  the  bonnet 
and  shawl.  As  she  turned  towards  me,  I  lost  all  self-possession.  It  was  Julia !  my 
first  love,  upon  an  excursion  to  Italy,  as  I  afterwards  learned.  She  was  no  less 
startled  than  I, 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  Robert,  is  it  your  spirit?” 

“Julia!”  stammered  I,  and  all  the  rapture  of  first  love  awoke  in  me  at  this  unex¬ 
pected  meeting. 

I  turned  respectfully  towards  her.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  I  drew  her  to 
my  heart. 
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“  This  is  not  my  room,”  said  she,  drawing  the  shawl  around  her.  “  Come, 
Robert,  we  have  much  to  say  to  each  other.” 

She  went;  I  followed  her  to  her  room.  “Here  we  can  talk  freely,”  said  she, 
and  we  sat  down  upon  the  sofa.  How  we  talked !  Once  more  I  lived  again  in  all 
the  fever-tumult  of  an  old  love,  which  I  had  supposed  was  long  ago  extinguished. 
Julia,  unhappy  in  her  marriage,  treated  me  with  all  her  former  tenderness.  She 
was  more  beautiful,  more  blooming  than  ever.  She  found  me  handsomer,  too,  as  she 
was  pleased  to  say. 

There  was  a  magic,  which  I  cannot  describe,  in  Julia’s  words,  and  in  her  whole 
manner.  All  the  past  rose  vividly  before  me.  Our  first  acquaintance,  at  her  sister’s 
wedding-ball ;  the  emotions  which  filled  us  then ;  our  meeting  again  in  the  garden  of 
the  ducal  castle ;  then  the  excursion  upon  the  water  with  our  parents ;  then  —  but 
enough. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened.  The  tall,  lank  man  entered,  with  the  question ; 
“Who  is  this  with  you,  Julia?” 

We  sprang  up  terrified.  The  count  stood  for  a  moment  speechless,  and  pale  as  a 
corpse.  Then,  with  three  steps  he  strode  towards  Julia,  wound  her  long  chestnut 
locks  around  his  hand,  hurled  her,  shrieking,  to  the  floor,  and  dragged  her  about, 
exclaiming,  “Faithless  woman!  False  wretch!” 

I  rushed  to  her  aid.  He  pushed  me  away  with  such  force,  that  I  tumbled  back 
upon  the  floor.  As  I  rose  to  my  feet  again,  he  let  go  the  unhappy  Julia,  and  cried 
out  to  me:  “You  I’ll  throttle!”  In  my  desperation,  I  caught  up  a  knife  from  the 
table,  and  threatened  to  plunge  it  into  him,  if  he  did  not  keep  still.  But  the  frantic 
man  threw  himself  upon  me,  and  seized  me  by  the  throat.  I  lost  breath,  and 
brandished  the  knife  in  all  directions.  I  thrust  it  repeatedly  at  him.  Suddenly,  the 
unhappy  man  fell.  The  knife  was  in  his  heart. 

Julia  lay  sobbing  on  the  floor  beside  her  murdered  husband.  I  stood  there  like  a 
statue.  “  Oh!”  thought  I,  “were  it  only  a  dream,  and  I  lay  waking  on  the  sofa  in  my 
summer-house!  A  curse  upon  the  Red-coat!  A  curse  upon  the  pocket-book!  —  Oh 
my  poor  children !  0  my  dear,  unfortunate,  innocent  F anny !  —  upon  the  very  threshold 
of  my  domestic  paradise  here,  am  I  hurled  back  into  a  hell,  such  as  I  never  dreamed 
of!  —  I  am  a  murderer!” 

The  noise  in  the  room  had  awakened  the  people  in  the  house.  I  heard  them 
stirring  and  calling.  Nothing  was  left  to  me  but  flight,  to  escape  discovery.  I  seized 
the  candle  to  light  myself  out  of  the  house. 


CONSUMMATION  OF  HORROR. 


As  I  rushed  down  the  steps,  I  resolved  to  hasten  to  my  house,  awaken  my  wife 
and  children,  press  them  once  more  to  my  heart,  and  then,  like  a  second  Cain, 
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wander  forth  in  the  world  a  fugitive  from  justice.  But  on  the  stairs  I  saw  that  my 
clothes  were  sprinkled  with  blood.  I  trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  seen. 

The  street-door  was  locked.  As  I  turned  to  escape  through  the  yard,  I  heard 
people  crying  and  calling  after  me  from  above.  I  ran  across  the  yard  to  the 
barn;  I  knew  that  thence  I  could  get  out  into  the  gardens  and  fields  outside  the 
town.  But  my  pursuers  were  close  behind  me.  I  had  scarcely  reached  the  barn 
when  some  one  seized  me  by  the  coat.  With  fearful  desperation  I  tore  myself  away, 
and  hurled  the  burning  candle  into  a  large  haystack  near  by.  It  suddenly  caught 
fire ;  so  I  hoped  to  save  myself.  I  succeeded.  They  let  me  go,  their  attention  being 
diverted  by  the  fire ;  I  escaped  into  the  open  country. 

I  rushed  blindly  forward  over  hedges  and  hillocks.  The  idea  of  seeing  my 
Fanny,  and  AugustuSj  and  Leopold,  was  no  more  to  be  thought  of.  The  instinct  of 
self-preservation  took  precedence  of  every  thing  else.  When  I  thought  of  my 
return  home  yesterday,  and  of  my  expectations  of  the  coming  morning,  I  could  not 
believe  what  had  happened.  But  my  bloody  and  clotted  clothes,  and  the  cool 
morning  air,  which  chilled  me  through,  convinced  me  only  too  truly  of  the  reality.  I 
ran  almost  breathless  until  I  could  run  no  longer.  Had  I  had  any  weapon  of  death 
about  me,  or  had  a  stream  been  near,  I  should  have  ceased  to  live. 

Dripping  with  sweat,  and  utterly  exhausted,  with  trembling  knees,  I  continued 
my  flight  at  a  slower  pace.  I  was  obliged  at  times  to  stop,  to  recover  myself. 
Several  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  fainting  quite  away. 

Thus  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  next  village.  While  I  stood  hesitating, 
whether  to  go  round  it  or  go  boldly  through  it,  —  for  it  was  bright  moonlight,  and  the 
sun  had  not  yet  risen  —  the  village  bells  began  to  ring,  and  soon  I  heard  bells  from 
more  distant  quarters.  There  was  a  general  alarm. 

Every  stroke  harrowed  me.  I  looked  round.  0  Heaven,  behind  me  appeared  a 
dark-red  glow,  a  huge  pillar  of  flame  licked  the  very  clouds !  The  whole  town 
was  on  fire.  I  —  I  was  the  incendiary!  —  0  my  Fanny,  0  my  children,  what  a  hor¬ 
rible  awakening  has  your  father  prepared  for  you  ! 

Then  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  lifted  up  by  the  hair,  and  my  feet  were  light 
as  feathers.  I  ran,  leaping  furiously,  round  the  village,  to  a  pine  wood.  The  flames 
of  my  home  shone  like  the  day,  and  the  moaning  alarm-bells  rang  with  heart-rending 
tones  through  my  distracted  soul. 

As  soon  as  I  had  reached  the  depth  of  the  wood,  and  had  got  so  far  in,  that 
I  could  no  longer  see  the  light  of  the  conflagration,  which  had  hitherto  caused  my 
shadow  to  dance  before  me  like  a  ghost,  I  could  go  no  farther.  I  threw  myself  on 
the  earth,  and  cried  like  a  child.  I  beat  my  head  against  the  ground,  and  tore  up 
the  grass  and  roots  in  my  frenzy.  I  would  gladly  have  died,  but  knew  not  how. 

A  faithless  husband,  a  murderer,  and  incendiary,  all  in  one  short  hour!  O,  the 
Red-coat  was  right ;  there  are  none  innocent  among  us,  except  those  who  lack  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sin.  Offer  the  devil  a  hair;  he  has  your  whole  head.  What  accursed  fate 
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led  Satan  to  me  in  the  summer-house.  Had  I  not  taken  his  punch,  I  should 
have  seen  Julia  without  forgetting  Fanny;  I  should  not  have  murdered  the  count; 
I  should  not  have  lain  here  in  utter  despair,  a  horror  to  myself,  and  cursed  of 
mankind.  / 

In  the  meantime,  the  alarm-bells  boomed  most  fearfully,  and  frightened  me  to  my 
feet  again.  I  rejoiced  that  it  was  not  yet  day.  I  could  still  hope  to  get  a  good  start 
without  being  known.  But  I  sank  down  again,  weeping,  when  I  recollected  that  it 
was  the  first  of  May,  my  Fanny’s  birth-day.  How  had  we  always  kept  the  blessed 
day  in  the  circle  of  our  friends !  And  to-day !  what  a  day !  what  a  night !  —  Then  it 
suddenly  occured  to  me ;  it  is  Walpurgis-night  !  —  Strange !  the  old  superstition  had 
ever  made  this  night  the  night  of  horror,  in  which  bad  spirits  keep  festival,  and  the 
Evil  One  assembles  his  witches  on  the  top  of  the  Black  Mountain.  I  could  almost 
have  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  silly  fable.  The  horrible  Red-coat  now  occurred  to 
me  more  vividly  than  ever,  with  his  strange  speeches.  Now — why  should  I  deny 
it?  —  now  would  I  have  given  my  soul,  were  he  really  the  personage  whom  he  had 
pretended  in  jest  to  be,  that  he  might  save  me,  take  from  me  all  memory  of  the  past, 
•  and  give  me  my  wife  and  children,  in  some  corner  of  the  earth,  where  we  might 
spend  our  days  undiscovered. 

But  the  alarm-bells  sounded  still  louder.  I  discerned  the  gray  of  the  morning. 
I  sprang  from  the  ground,  and  continued  my  flight  through  the  bushes,  and  came 
upon  the  highway. 


CAIN. 

Here  I  took  breath.  All  that  had  happened  was  so  horrible,  so  sudden,  —  I 
could  not  believe  it.  I  looked  around  me; — the  reflection  of  the  conflagration 
glowed  through  the  pine-trees.  I  felt  that  my  clothes  and  my  fingers  were  all  wet 
with  the  blood  of  the  count. 

“  This  will  betray  me  to  the  first  that  meets  me!”  thought  I,  and  I  tore  off  my 
spotted  clothes,  and  hid  them  in  the  thick  bushes,  and  washed  my  hands  in  the  dew 
on  the  grass.  Thus  half-clad,  I  ran  out  on  the  highway. 

“What  am  I  now?”  said  I  to  myself:  “Whoever  sees  me,  will  pursue  me. 
Only  crazy  people,  or  murderers,  run  through  the  woods  half-naked ;  or,  I  must 
pretend  that  I  have  been  robbed.  Could  I  only  meet  a  peasant  whom  I  could  over¬ 
power,  he  should  furnish  me  with  clothes,  so  I  might  disguise  myself  for  a  while.  I 
might  hide  myself  in  the  woods  by  day,  and  continue  my  flight  by  night.  But  where 
get  food  ?  where  money?”  And  now  I  recollected,  that  I  had  left  my  pocket-book  in 
my  coat,  which  I  had  thrown  away,  and  so  deprived  myself  of  all  my  cash. 

I  stood  for  a  moment  undetermined.  I  thought  of  turning  back  to  seek  my 
pocket-book.  But — the  blood  of  the  count!  I  could  not  have  looked  upon  that 
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again,  had  a  million  of  dollars  been  to  be  got  by  it.  —  And  to  go  back,  to  bare  con¬ 
tinually  before  my  eyes  the  light  of  the  conflagration  flickering  through  the  pine  trees 
. no,  the  flames  of  an  open  hell  rather!— -So  I  wandered  on. 

I  heard  the  rattling  of  a  vehicle  —  perhaps  a  fire-engine  and  peasants  running  to 
give  their  aid.  Instantly  I  threw  myself  into  the  bushes,  whence  I  could  look-out. 
I  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf.  A  handsome  open  travelling  carriage,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  loaded  with  baggage,  approached.  A  man  sat  in  it  driving.  He 
stopped  just  before  me,  got  out,  and  went  back  a  little  way  to  pick  up  something  he 
had  dropped. 

“  It  would  help  me  mightily  to  get  off,”  thought  I,  “  were  I  only  in  that  car¬ 
riage  !  my  legs  are  giving  out ;  they  will  drag  me  no  farther.  Clothes,  money,  swift 
flight,  all  now  within  reach.  Heaven  certainly  means  to  favour  me.  I’ll  take  the 
hint.  I’ll  jump  in  !” 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  consideration. 
Every  man  is  his  own  nearest  neighbour,  and  saves  himself  first,  when  he  can. 
Despair  and  necessity  have  no  law.  A  leap,  and  I  was  out  of  the  bushes  into  the 
road,  from  the  road  into  the  carriage ;  I  seized  the  reins,  and  turned  the  horses  round, 
away  from  my  burning  home.  The  man  sprang  at  the  horses,  and  just  as  I  let 
them  feel  the  whip,  he  tried  to  seize  them  by  the  bit.  He  stood  right  before 
them.  I  plied  the  whip  more  vigorously.  —  It  was  now  or  never  with  me.  The 
horses  reared  and  sprung  forwards.  The  owner  fell,  and  lay  under  the  horses’  feet.  I 
drove  over  him.  He  cried  for  help.  His  voice  pierced  me  to  the  very  soul.  It  was 
a  well-known  voice  —  a  beloved  voice.  I  could  not  believe  my  ears.  I  stopped, 
and  leaned  out  of  the  carriage  to  look  at  the  unfortunate  man.  —  I  saw  him!  —  But — 
I  shudder  to  relate  it  —  I  saw  my  brother,  who  must  unexpectedly  have  finished  his 
business  at  Prague,  or,  for  some  other  reason,  was  on  his  way  home. 

I  sat  there  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  disabled,  paralyzed.  My  poor  brother  lay 
moaning  under  the  wheel.  Such  a  thing  I  had  never  dreamed  of.  I  dragged  myself 
slowly  from  the  carriage.  I  sank  down  beside  him.  The  heavy  wheel  had  gone 
over  his  breast.  With  a  low,  tremulous  voice,  I  called  him  by  name'.  He  heard  me 
no  more ;  he  recognized  me  no  more.  It  was  all  over  with  him.  I  was  the  accursed 
one,  who  had  robbed  him  of  a-  life  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own.  —  Horrible!  two 
murders  in  the  same  night!  both  indeed  involuntary — both  committed  in  despair. 
But  they  were  still  committed,  and  the  consequences  of  the  first  crime,  which  I 
might  have  avoided. 

My  eyes  were  wet,  but  not  with  tears  of  grief  over  the  beloved  dead,  but  tears  of 
frantic  rage  against  my  fate,  against  Heaven:  Never  in  my  life  had  I  stained  myself 
with  an  atrocious  crime.  I  had  been  alive  to  all  that  was  beautiful,  good,  great,  and 
true.  I  had  had  no  sweeter  joy  than  to  make  others  happy.  And  now,  a  cursed 
thoughtlessness  —  a  single  unhappy  moment  of  self-forgetfulness  —  and  then  this 
guilty  play  of  accident,  or  necessity,  had  made  me  the  most  miserable  wretch  under 
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heaven.  0,  let  no  one  boast  of  his  virtue,  his  strength,  or  his  circumspection! 
—  It  needs  only  a  minute  for  a  man  to  thrust  aside  a  little  his  firmest  principles  — 
only  a  minute,  and  the  pure  angel  is  capable  of  the  greatest  crimes.  Well  for  him 
is  it,  if  fate,  more  favourable  to  him  than  to  me,  throws  no  brother  in  his  way,  to 
be  run  over  like  mine! 

But  let  the  moral  go.  For  him,  who  has  not  found  it  out  of  himself,  there  is  no 
moral.  I  will  hasten  to  the  end  of  my  unhappy  story,  than  which  no  poet  ever 
invented  any  thing  more  horrible. 


REMORSE. 

I  kissed  the  pale  brow  of  my  brother.  I  heard  voices  in  the  wood.  Terrified, 
I  sprang  up.  Should  I  let  myself  be  caught  over  the  body  of  this  beloved  one, 
whom  I  had  first  intended  to  rob,  and  then  murdered  ?  Before  I  could  think,  I  was 
again  in  the  thickest  of  the  bushes,  leaving  the  corpse,  together  with  the  horses  and 
carriage,  to  their  fate.  The  all-powerful  instinct  of  self-preservation  was  alone  awake 
in  me;  every  other  feeling  was  dead.  —  In  my  distraction  I  rushed  through  brake  and 
brier ;  where  the  bushes  were  the  thickest,  and  the  underwood  the  most  entangled, 
thither  I  rushed.  “  Whoever  finds  thee,”  cried  I  to  myself,  “  will  kill  thee,  thou 
Cain!  thou  fratricide!” 

Exhausted,  I  sank  down  upon  a  rock  in  the  depth  of  the  wood.  The  sun  had 
risen  without  my  having  noticed  it.  A  new  life  breathed  through  all  nature.  The 
awful  Walpurgis-night  lay  behind  me  with  my  crimes;  but  its  offspring  danced  like 
devils  in  my  path.  I  saw  my  weeping  Fanny,  with  her  orphaned  children  —  I  saw 
the  disconsolate  family  of  my  unfortunate  brother — I  saw  the  scaffold,  the  last  pro¬ 
cession,  the  place  of  execution. 

Life  became  an  intolerable  burden  to  me.  “  0,  that  I  had  let  myself  be  throttled 
by  the  count,”  thought  I  to  myself,  “for  I  deserved  it.  I  was  then  false  to  my  Fanny 
and  to  the  vows  which  I  had  a  thousand  times  sworn  to  her.  —  Or  had  I  only  turned 
about,  when  the  town  was  burning  behind  me,  I  might  have  kissed  wife  and  children 
once  more,  and  then  flung  myself  into  the  flames.  I  might  then  have  been  spared 
the  murder  of  my  brother.” 

I  trembled  at  life  because  I  trembled  at  new  crimes,  which  seemed  to  await  me 
at  every  step.  So  much  was  I  shaken  by  what  had  occurred,  that  I  felt  that  to  the 
sinner  every  breath  he  draws  may  bring  a  sin.  I  thought  of  suicide  —  but  for  that  I 
wanted  means.  So  I  determined  to  give  myself  up  to  justice,  and  confess  all  my 
guilt.  Thus  I  hoped— although  indeed  under  the  bitterest  circumstances,  once  more 
to  press  to  my  heart  my  Fanny,  my  Leopold,  my  Augustus,  to  implore  their  forgive¬ 
ness,  and  then  depart  into  eternity  accompanied  by  their  tears.  I  might  yet  make 
many  domestic  arrangements,  and  give  my  Fanny  hints  and  counsels  concerning 
various  things. 
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These  thoughts  gave  me  some  satisfaction.  I  became  more  quiet.  I  had  given 
up  life,  and  now  the  furies  of  conscience  ceased  to  rage  within  me  since  they  had 
obtained  what  they  wished. 

I  got  up,  and  proceeded  I  knew  not  whither.  In  my  distraction  and  anguish  I 
had  forgotten  the  country  through  which  I  had  passed.  The  woods  lay  thick  and 
dark  around  me.  I  longed  for  the  light  of  the  conflagration,  which  should  guide  me 
to  my  judges.  But  it  was  no  matter;  every  step,  every  road,  would  lead  me  to  them 
at  last. 

After  having  walked  for  some  time  I  got  out  of  the  forest.  I  came  upon  a  wild 
road,  and  struck  instantly  into  it,  caring  not  whither  it  might  lead. 


THE  TEMPTER. 

I  soon  heard  the  neighing  of  horses  before  me.  I  was  startled ;  the  love  of  life 
awoke  in  me  anew.  I  thought  of  fleeing  back  into  the  wood.  I  had  been  very 
wicked;  I  was  a  criminal  of  the  worst  kind  —  but  I  might  hope  still  to  be  happy, 
could  I  save  myself  this  time.  For  I  never  was  a  complete  villain,  although  the 
most  thoughtless.  So  thought  I  to  myself,  forgetting  all  my  resolutions,  and  already 
in  imagination  in  a  remote  solitude,  where,  under  a  strange  name,  unknown  to  the 
world,  I  could  live  with  my  wife  and  children.  Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  I 
had  still  gone  forward.  As  the  road  opened,  I  saw  right  before  me  horses  standing, 
a  carriage  upset  with  a  broken  wheel,  and  to  my  horror,  or  to  my  delight,  standing 
near — the  well-known  Red-coat. 

When  he  saw  me,  he  grinned  after  his  usual  fashion:  “Welcome  here!”  said 
he.  “Did  I  not  tell  you  that  we  should  find  each  other  again?' — I  have  been 
waiting  all  night;  my  coachman  has  gone  back  to  the  town  for  help,  and  has  not 
returned.” 

“  His  help  is  wanted  more  there  than  here,”  said  I ;  “  The  whole  town  is  on  fire.” 

“  I  thought  so,”  returned  he,  “  for  I  saw  the  light  in  the  sky.  But  what  do  you 
want  in  the  woods  ?  What  are  you  seeking  here  ?  Why  are  you  not  helping  to 
extinguish  the  fire?” 

“  I  have  quite  other  fires  to  extinguish,”  said  I. 

“  I  thought  so;  did’nt  I  tell  you  so?” 

“  0  save  me!  I  have  become  a  wretched  criminal,  a  faithless  husband,  a  mur¬ 
derer,  an  incendiary,  a  highway  robber,  and  a  fratricide,  all  since  the  moment  you  left 
me;  all  within  three  hours.  And  yet  I  swear  to  you,  I  am  not  a  wicked  man.” 

The  Red-coat  stamped  on  the  ground  with  his  club-foot  as  I  said  this,  apparently 
in  high  displeasure.  But  his  features  remained  hard  and  stern.  He  made  me  no 
answer.  I  then  related  to  him  the  unprecedented  history  of  the  night.  He  kept 
quiet. 

“  Do  you  not  now  know  who  I  am,  and  what  I  want  of  you?” 
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“My  soul!  my  soul!”  shrieked  I;  “for  now  indeed  I  begin  to  believe  that  you 
are  the  person  whom  in  jest  I  took  you  to  be  in  Prague.” 

“And  that  person  was  —  ?” 

“  Satan.” 

“  Then  fall  down  and  worship  me!”  bellowed  he,  in  a  horrible  voice. 

I  fell  upon  my  knees  before  him  like  a  crazy  man,  raised  my  clasped  hands,  and 
cried:  “Save  me!  —  Save  my  wife  and  my  children  from  destruction!  They  are 
innocent.  Carry  us  to  some  desert,  where  we  may  have  bread  and  water,  and  a  cave 
to  live  in.  We  shall  be  as  happy  there  as  in  a  paradise.  But  blot  this  Walpurgis- 
night  from  my  memory,  or  else  paradise  itself  would  be  a  hell.  If  you  cannot  do 
that,  it  were  better  for  me  to  atone  for  my  crimes  on  the  scaffold.”  As  I  said  this  he 
raised  his  club-foot,  and  pushed  me  contemptuously  with  it,  so  that  I  fell  backwards 
to  the  earth.  I  sprang  up.  I  was  about  to  repeat  my  entreaties,  but  he  interrupted 
me:  “There,  commend  me,”  said  he,  “to  your  pious,  tender-hearted  man!  Look  at 
the  proud  mortal  in  the  majesty  of  his  reason !  look  at  the  philosopher,  who  denies 
the  devil,  and  brings  eternity  itself  into  learned  doubt !  he  crowns  his  crimes  with  the 
worship  of  Satan.” 

“Now  I  know  thee,  Satan,”  cried  I  raving;  “I  see  now,  that  not  a  touch  of 
the  sympathy  which  dwells  in  the  human  heart,  has  a  place  in  your  iron  breast.  I 
want  no  sympathy  from  thee.  Thou  feelest  nothing  but  malicious  scorn.  I  would 
have  purchased  thy  favour,  purchased  it  with  my  soul.  But  my  soul  will  do  better. 
It  will  find  the  way  to  repentance  and  mercy.  It  will  escape  you  yet,  and  when  you 
fancy  yourself  most  sure  of  it.” 

Scowling  grimly,  he  replied :  “  No,  sir,  I  am  not  the  devil,  as  you  suppose.  I 
am  a  man  like  you.  You  have  been  a  criminal ;  now  you  are  a  madman.  But  he 
who  has  once  broken  with  his  better  faith,  is  soon  done  with  reason  too. — I  despise 
you.  Truly,  I  would  not  help  you  if  I  could.  I  do  not  want  your  soul.  It  is  all 
ripe  for  hell,  and  Satan  need  not  offer  a  brass  farthing  for  it.” 

HOPE. 

For  a  few  moments  I  stood  before  him  doubtful  and  embarrassed.  Shame  and 
rage,  remorse  and  a  readiness  for  any  crime  that  could  save  me,  for  the  moment 
struggled  within  me.  I  cannot  describe  what  I  felt;  for  the  history  of  that  single 
moment  would  grow  into  a  volume  under  my  pen,  and  yet  I  could  not  do  it  justice. 

“  If  you  are  not  he  for  whom  I  take  you,”  said  I  at  last,  “  I  cannot  help  wishing 
you  were  he.  Save  me,  or  I  am  lost.  Save  me,  for  you  alone  are  to  blame  for  my 
horrible  fate.” 

“That’s  the  way  with  man,”  said  he,  grinning;  “he  always  makes  himself  out 
perfectly  innocent,  even  when  stained  with  a  brother’s  blood.” 

“Yes ;  you,  sir,  were  the  first  cause  of  all  my  terrible  sufferings.  Why  did  you 
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come  in  the  night  to  my  summer-house,  where  I  was  sleeping  harmless  and  quiet, 
awaiting  the  break  of  day?  Had  you  not  awakened  me,  all  this  never  would  have 
happened.” 

“  But  did  I  awake  you  to  conjugal  infidelity  and  to  arson  ?  That’s  just  the  way 
with  man.  When  he  has  assassinated  some  thousands,  he  would  lay  all  the  blame  on 
the  miner,  who  has  dug  the  steel  out  of  the  earth.  Your  breath,  sir,  is  the  cause  of 
your  crimes,  because  if  you  could  not  breathe,  you  never  would  have  committed  them, 
but  without  breath  you  could  have  had  no  life.” 

“  But  why  did  you  play  the  part  of  the  devil  with  me  in  the  garden,  and  say  so 
significantly,  that  whoever  lets  the  devil  have  hold  of  a  hair — it  will  be  the  string  by 
which  he  will  get  his  whole  head.” 

“True  that!  Did  I  tell  you  a  lie?  Who  can  testify  more  fearfully  to  that  truth 
than  yourself?  Have  I  asked  a  hair  of  you?  or  did  you  offer  it  to  me?  —  But,  sir, 
when  you  saw  Julia,  your  first  love,  you  ought  to  have  remembered  Fanny.  You 
trusted  too  much  to  your  virtue,  or  rather  you  did  not  think  of  virtue  at  all.  Religion 
and  virtue  would  have  told  you,  flee  home  to  the  summer-house.  Sir,  the  instant 
temptation  appears,  man  must  take  care  how  he  permits  himself  in  the  slightest 
thought  that  favours  sin ;  for  the  first  little  thought  of  evil,  which  one  allows  himself 
to  entertain,  is  the  aforesaid  hair  in  the  claw  of  the  devil.” 

“  Right,  Oh,  right!  but  could  I  have  foreseen  that?” 

“  To  be  sure  you  could.” 

“  It  was  impossible.  Think  only  of  the  horrible  coincidence  of  circumstances?” 

“  Of  that,  as  a  possibility,  you  ought  to  have  thought.  Could  you  not  have 
thought  of  the  count,  when  you  held  his  wife  in  your  arms?  of  the  conflagration, 
when  you  threw  the  candle  into  the  hay?  of  fratricide,  when  you  drove  the  horses 
over  the  body  of  their  owner?  —  for  whether  he  or  another,  every  man  is  your 
brother.” 

“Too  true!  But  drive  me  not  to  greater  despair.  You  must,  at  least,  grant 
that  the  first  fault  might  have  happened  without  all  the  other  horrors,  if  there  had  not 
been  the  most  terrible  combination  of  circumstances.” 

“You  are  mistaken!  What  was  there  so  terrible  in  the  count’s  coming  to  his 
wife?  What  was  there  so  very  terrible  in  there  being  hay  in  the  barn,  as  in  all  other 
barns?  What  so  strange  in  your  brother’s  happening  to  pass  that  way?  No,  sir; 
what  you  call  a  horrible  coincidence,  might  have  been  for  you,  had  you  kept  in  the 
right  path,  most  happy.  The  world  is  good ;  it  is  the  mind  that  turns  it  into  a  hell. 
It  is  man  that  first  makes  the  dagger  and  the  poison,  which  else  would  have  been 
the  peaceful  ploughshare  or  the  healing  medicine.  Do  not  pretend  to  vindicate 
yourself.” 

Here  I  could  not  help  crying  out  in  utter  despair,  when  I  saw  the  full  extent  of 
my  enormities  :  “  0,”  cried  I,  “  up  to  this  night  I  have  been  innocent;  a  good  father, 
a  faithful  husband,  without  reproach  —  now  am  I  without  rest,  without  honour, 
without  consolation !” 
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“  No,  sir;  there,  too,  I  must  contradict  you.  You  have  not  become  what  you 
are  in  one  night,  but  you  became  it  long  ago.  One  cannot  change  from  an  angel  to  a 
devil  in  an  hour,  unless  he  possesses  already  every  disposition  to  become  a  devil. 
Opportunity  only  is  wanting  for  the  inner -man  to  become  the  outer.  You  only 
needed  to  see  Julia  alone.  The  fire  sleeps  in  the  steel  and  flint,  although  we  see  it 
not  —  strike  them  together  and  the  sparks  fly.  The  spark  falls  into  a  powder-cask 
near  by,  and  half  a  city,  with  all  its  prosperity,  is  thrown  into  the  sky.  Commend  me 
to  your  pious  people  who  attend  the  poor  sinner  to  the  gallows!  —  that  many  more 
do  not  hang  there,  is  merely  the  favour  of  fortune.” 

“  That’s  a  comfort.  So  then,  if  you  speak  the  truth,  the  world  is  no  better  than 
I  or  you  as  to  that  matter?” 

“  No,  sir.  There,  once  more,  you  are  mistaken.  I  grant  you  half  the  world, 
not  the  whole.  I  do  yet  believe  in  virtue  and  principle,  although  you  have  never 
really  believed  in  them  with  all  your  supposed  exaltation  of  mind.  But  half  the 
world,  yes !  and  especially  in  our  days,  when  the  ruling-spirit  is  love  of  ease,  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  cowardly  hypocrisy.  That  is  your  spirit,  too.  And  that  is  the  reason  why 
you  stand  here  now  as  a  criminal.” 

“  You  may  be  right;  but  I  am  no  better  nor  worse  than  any  other  man  in  these 
times.” 

“  What  you  are,  that  the  world  appears  to  you  to  be.  We  never  see  the 
outward  in  ourselves,  but  ourselves  in  the  outward.  All  out  of  us  is  only  a  looking- 
glass.” 

“  For  God’s  sake,  sir!”  cried  I,  beside  myself,  “save  me,  for  time  flies.  If  I 
have  been  bad,  I  can  become  better.” 

“  Certainly.  Need  brings  strength.” 

“  Save  me,  and  my  wife  and  children!  I  can  be  better;  I  will  be  better,  for  I 
see  now  with  horror  of  what  crimes  I  was  capable ;  crimes,  which  I  never  could  have 
believed  that  I  could  commit.” 

“It  may  be.  But  you  are  a  weakling.  Weakness  is  the  foster-nurse  of  all 
wickedness.  I  will  save  you,  if  you  can  save  yourself.  Do  you  know  me  now,  and 
what  I  want  of  you?” 

“  You  are  an  angel!  my  guardian  spirit.” 

“  I  did  not  then  appear  to  you  in  vain  in  the  summer-house,  before  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  all  these  enormities.  But  courage !  Whoever  has  faith  and  spirit  for  the 
divine,  retains  every  thing.” 


RESCUE. 

As  the  Red-coat  said  these  words,  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  his  bright  garment 
glowed  around  him  like  a  flame,  and  a  greenish  light  shot  up  out  of  the  earth  around 
us;  but  it  was  only  the  trees.  Colours  blended  strangely  with  one  another  before  my 
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eyes.  At  last  all  was  extinguished.  I  lay  in  a  fainting-fit.  I  was  no  longer 
conscious.  Something  had  come  oyer  me. 

Then  I  felt  a  dim  return  of  consciousness ;  a  far-off  sound  was  in  my  ears ;  and 
before  my  eyes  broke  a  twilight  of  glimmering  rays.  As  thought,  sound,  and  vision 
became  more  vivid,  I  thought  over  my  condition,  but  I  could  not  make  out  what 
was  the  matter  with  me. 

“  I  am  either  fainting,  or  losing  my  senses,  or  dying”  —  thought  I :  “  Is  the  soul 
tearing  herself  away  from  the  nerves,  the  spirit  from  the  body:  what  then  remains? 
A  world  is  departing  with  my  senses;  and  the  spirit,  as  a  dependent  power,  is 
resolved  into  the  ocean  of  all  power.  Then  is  man  only  a  foam-bubble,  thrown  up 
from  the  ever-moving,  ever-changing  surface  of  the  ocean  of  the  All,  reflecting  in 
itself  the  green  islands  and  the  infinity  of  heaven.  And  the  reflected  islands  and 
heaven  vanish  away,  as  the  bubble  returns  whence  it  came.  —  No,  no,”  cried  I  to 
myself,  “  that  is  the  way  I  became  a  criminal,  because  I  lost  all  faith  in  God  and  in 
myself,  and  had  given  myself  up  to  the  brain-spun  threads  of  a  one-sided  sophistry. 
The  great  world-spirit  is  no  dead  sea,  and  man’s  soul  no  bubble.” 

So  I  thought,  and  opened  my  eyes,  and  over  me  hovered  the  old  man,  as  if 
resting  on  clouds,  with  a  friendly  seriousness.  I  saw  no  longer  the  cold,  stern 
features,  but  a  mild  expression  in  his  transfigured  mien ;  but  the  light  dazzled  me, 
and  I  soon  shut  my  eyes  again,  and  dreamed  on:  I  could  not  stir  a  limb. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  me,  or  what  is  going  to  take  place  ?”  thought  I ;  for  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  the  hum  of  cities  and  villages  go  by,  and  the  noise  of 
waving  woods ;  and  then  again  the  rushing  of  streams  and  the  roar  of  breakers ;  and 
then  the  tinkling  of  sheepfolds  and  the  songs  of  shepherds.  “  What  has  happened  to 
me?  whither  am  I  going?”  sighed  I,  softly,  with  a  great  effort. 

Still  over  me  hung  the  form  of  the  old  man,  and  his  eye  rested  tenderly  upon 
me.  “I  save  you,”  said  he  at  last,  in  a  tone  unspeakably  gentle:  “Fear  no  more. 
Thou  hast  seen  thy  life,  and  thy  death.  Thou  weak  one,  be  a  man.  A  second  time 
I  cannot  save  you.” 

Thereupon  there  was  a  glimmering  before  my  eyes,  and  methought  I  lay  in  a 
rocky  cavern,  in  which  the  daylight  shone  through  a  narrow  cleft.  But  the  old  man 
still  hung  over  me  as  he  said :  “  Now  thou  art  saved,  and  I  leave  thee.  I  have 
fulfilled  thy  wishes.” 

“  But,”  sighed  I,  “  my  Fanny,  my  children!  Give  them  to  me  in  this  desert.” 

The  old  man  answered  :  “  They  are  thine  already.” 

“  Blot  out  the  remembrance  of  my  guilt  forever,  if  thou  canst.” 

The  old  man  spoke:  “  I  will  blot  it  out;  it  will  trouble  thee  no  more.” 

As  he  said  this,  he  dissolved  away  over  me  like  a  mist,  and  I  gazed  at  the  gray 
rocks  above  me,  and  understood  nothing  of  what  had  happened.  But  I  was  filled 
with  an  unspeakable  peace.  And  yet  it  was  all  like  a  fairy  tale. 

Whilst  I  still  gazed  at  the  rocks  above  me,  the  lips  of  an  unseen  being  were 
pressed  to  mine.  I  felt  a  warm  kiss. 
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A  NEW  WORLD. 

That  kiss  brought  me  back  to  earth.  I  thought  my  eyes  were  open,  but  I  found 
that  they  were  shut ;  for  I  heard  light  footsteps  around  me,  and  yet  saw  no  one  in 
the  cave. 

There  came  a  soft  breath  upon  my  cheek,  and  two  sweet  lips  once  more  touched 
mine.  The  feeling  of  life  again  returned  to  my  outward  senses.  I  heard  the  whis¬ 
pering  of  children’s  voices.  Dream  and  reality  were  mingled  confusedly  together ; 
but  they  soon  began  to  be  parted  the  one  from  the  other  more  distinctly,  until  I  came 
fully  to  myself,  and  perceived  clearly  what  was  round  me.  I  became  aware  that  I 
was  lying  in  a  stiff  uncomfortable  posture.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  on  the  sofa 
in  my  summer-house.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  my  Fanny  hung  over  me.  It  was  her 
kisses  that  had  awakened  me.  Our  children  clapped  their  hands  for  joy  when  they 
saw  me  awaking,  and  clambered  up  on  the  sofa  upon  me,  crying  one  after  the  other, 
“Papa!  papa!  good  morning!”  —  And  my  dear  little  wife  locked  me  in  her  arms, 
and  with  eyes  filled  with  tears,  chid  me  for  having  slept  all  night  in  the  cold  summer¬ 
house;  and  had  not  Christopher,  our  man-servant,  come  back  but  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  from  the  post-house,  and  told  the  maids  in  the  kitchen  of  my  arrival,  not 
a  soul  would  have  known  that  I  had  come. 

But  the  heavy  Walpurgis-dream  had  affected  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  lay  still 
for  some  time,  not  venturing  to  trust  my  eyes  or  my  ears.  I  looked  around  for  the 
fantastic  cave  in  the  desert,  but  still  I  was  in  the  summer-house.  There  lay  still 
the  drums,  whips,  and  play- things  on  the  floor.  Upon  the  table  still  stood  Fanny’s 
work-basket — all  just  as  I  had  found  it,  when  I  had  chosen  my  night’s  lodging  there. 

“And  Christopher  has  but  just  returned  from  the  post-house?”  asked  I:  “Has 
he  slept  there  all  night?” 

“To  be  sure,  you  strange  creature!”  said  Fanny,  and  patted  my  cheek:  “He 
says,  too,  that  you  yourself  told  him  to  do  so.  —  Why  have  you  passed  the  night  on 
this  sofa,  which  is  as  hard  as  a  rock  ?  Why  did  you  not  rout  us  out  of  our  beds  ? 
How  gladly  would  we  all  have  been  prepared  for  your  reception !” 

I  started  with  delight.  “You  have  slept,  then,  safely  and  quietly  all  night?” 
asked  I. 

“  Only  too  soundly,”  said  Fanny;  “Could  I  have  guessed  that  you  were  here 
in  the  summer-house,  —  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  all  sleep.  I  would  have 
slipped  out  to  you,  like  a  ghost.  Do  you  know,  too,  that  it  is  Walpurgis-night,  in 
which  the  witches  and  hobgoblins  play  their  tricks  ?” 

“  I  know  it  only  too  well!”  said  I,  and  rubbed  my  eyes  and  smiled  joyfully  at 
finding  that  all  my  crimes  were  a  dream  ;  that  neither  post-house  nor  city  were  burnt ; 
that  neither  the  Red-coat  from  Prague,  nor  the  long-since  forgotten  Julia  had  made 
me  a  visit. 
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I  clasped  the  lovely  Fanny  more  fondly  to  my  heart;  and  with  her  and  the 
children  upon  my  lap,  I  felt  now  more  vividly  than  ever,  the  peace  of  a  good  heart 
and  pure  conscience. 

A  new  world  bloomed  around  me ;  and  more  than  once  I  was  doubtful  whether 
it  were  a  dream  or  not.  I  looked  often  towards  the  pleasant  roofs  of  our  town  to 
convince  myself,  that  I  had  thrown  no  candle  into  the  hay. 

Never  in  my  life  had  I  had  a  more  connected,  vivid,  and  definite  dream ;  only  at 
the  last,  when  it  blended  itself  with  my  waking  moments,  had  it  become  wild  and 
fantastic. 

We  went  in  triumph  through  the  beautiful  garden  to  the  pleasant  dwelling- 
house,  where  all  my  household  welcomed  me  most  heartily.  —  After  I  had  altered 
my  dress  a  little,  I  went  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  play-things  for  my  boys,  into  Fanny’s 
room  to  breakfast.  There  sat  the  young  mother  with  the  merry  little  ones.  At  each 
look  of  love,  a  new  rapture  streamed  through  my  heart.  I  sank  silently  on  Fanny’s 
breast,  and  with  tears  of  joy  presented  to  her  the  little  tokens,  which  I  had  bought 
for  her  in  Prague,  saying,  “  Fanny,  to-day  is  thy  birth-day.” 

“  Never  have  I  celebrated  it  more  delightfully  than  now!”  said  she.  “I  have 
you  again.  I  have  invited  some  of  our  friends  to  pass  the  day  with  us,  to  welcome 
you  home.  I  hope  it  does  not  displease  you  ?  —  But  now  sit  down  by  us,  and  tell  me 
all  about  yourself.” 

But  my  remarkable  dream  stood  too  vividly  before  my  eyes.  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  relate  it.  Fanny  listened,  and  became  very  serious.  “  Truly,”  said 
she  at  last,  ££  one  ought  to  believe  in  the  witchery  of  the  Walpurgis-night.  Thou 
hast  dreamed  quite  a  sermon.  Be  yet  more  pious,  my  pious  one,  for  surely  thy  good 
angel  has  spoken  with  thee.  Write  down  thy  dream.  Such  a  dream  is  more 
remarkable  than  many  a  life.  I  rely,  you  know,  much  upon  dreams.  They  do  not 
tell  us  of  the  future,  but  they  tell  us  of  ourselves.  They  are  sometimes  the  clearest 
looking-glasses  of  the  soul.” 

THE  TEMPTER,  AND  THE  TEMPTATION. 

A  remarkable,  although  indeed  not  extraordinary,  coincidence  occurred  on  the 
day  following  my  Walpurgis  dream. 

My  wife  had  invited  some  friends  from  the  city,  to  a  little  family  festival.  On 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  day,  we  dined  in  the  upper  roomy  saloon  of  the  summer¬ 
house.  The  Walpurgis  dream  was  almost  blotted  out  from  my  memory  by  bright  and 
pleasant  realities. 

My  servant  announced  a  strange  gentleman,  who  wished  to  speak  with  me,  a 
Baron  Mandeville,  from  Drostow. 

Fanny  saw  that  I  was  startled.  “You  will  not  surely,”  said  she,  “  tremble 
before  the  tempter  if  he  does  not  bring  the  temptation  with  him,  and  not  even  before 
the  temptation,  while  you  are  at  my  side.” 
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I  went  down.  There,  seated  on  the  very  sofa  where  I  had  slept  the  night 
before,  appeared  the  real,  living  Red-coat  from  Prague.  He  arose,  greeted  me  like 
an  old  friend,  and  said,  “  You  see  I  keep  my  promise.  I  must  now  see  your  lovely 
Fanny,  with  whom  I  have  become  quite  accidentally  acquainted,  through  your  confi¬ 
dential  letters.  Are  you  not  jealous?  And”  —  he  continued  pointing  out  into  the 
garden  —  “  I  have  brought  a  couple  of  guests  with  me,  my  brother  and  his  wife. 
But  my  sister-in-law  already  knows  you.  We  unexpectedly  met  in  Dresden,  and  now 
travel  in  company.” 

I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  seeing  him.  Just  then  a  thick,  stout  man  entered  the 
room  where  we  were  speaking  and  at  his  side  was  a  lady,  in  a  travelling-dress. 
Imagine  my  astonishment— It  was  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  count. 

Julia  was  less  embarrassed  than  I,  although  she  changed  colour.  After  the  first 
civilities,  I  carried  my  guests  into  the  saloon  above.  —  I  introduced  them  to  my 
Fanny.  The  tempter,  turned  visitor,  said  the  most  flattering  things  to  her. 

“  I  have,”  said  he,  “  already  quite  adored  you  in  Prague,  where,  without  the 
knowledge  of  your  husband,  I  got  to  know  all  the  little  family  secrets  which  you 
communicated  to  him.” 

“I  know  all,”  said  Fanny  to  him;  “You  paid  fourteen  hundred  dollars  for 
those  secrets.  But  you  are,  after  all,  a  very  bad  man,  for  you  have  caused  my  Robert 
a  restless  night.” 

“  We  have  not  done  with  that  yet,  Fanny,”  said  I,  “  for  see,  here  is  the  lovely 
temptation,”  and  then  —  I  introduced  her  to  the  count’s  wife  —  “  Julia.” 

Women  never  suffer  long  from  embarrassment.  Fanny  embraced  Julia  as  a 
sister,  and  placed  the  tempter  on  one  side  of  her,  and  the  temptation  on  the  other. 
“As  far  as  possible  from  you !”  cried  she,  in  a  tone  of  roguish  warning. 

Fanny  and  Julia,  although  they  had  never  seen  each  other  before,  soon  became 
true  heart-sisters,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other,  making  me  the  butt  of 
their  raillery.  For  my  part,  it  was  peculiarly  delightful  to  see  these  two  together; 
both  lovely  —  but  Julia  only  a  beautiful  woman,  Fanny  an  angel. 

Julia,  as  I  learned  from  her  during  a  walk  in  the  garden,  was  perfectly  happy. 
She  was  truly  attached  to  her  husband,  on  account  of  the  nobleness  of  his  character; 
but  for  her  brother-in-law,  the  Red-coat,  she  had  the  tender  affection  of  a  child.  He 
had  spent  much  of  his  life,  as  she  told  me,  in  travelling,  and  now  resided  on  an  estate 
in  Poland,  near  her  husband’s,  dividing  his  time  between  books,  and  agricultural 
labours,  and  offices  of  benevolence.  She  spoke  of  him  with  animation,  and  insisted 
that  a  nobler  man  did  not  exist  on  earth.  I  gathered  from  all  she  told  me  a  practical 
reflection,  that  one  must  not  trust  too  much  to  physiognomy.  , 

“  Why  did  you  put  that  mysterious  question  to  me  at  Prague,”  said  I,  after  a 
while,  to  the  worthy  Red^coat :  “  Do  you  not  Jcnow  now  who  I  am,  and  what  I  want  of 
youV ’  For  it  was  these  words  that  had  struck  me  so  at  Prague,  and  had  afterwards 
sounded  again  so  distinctly  in  my  dream. 
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u  It  is  plain  enough  what  I  meant,”  cried  he.  “  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  as  I 
brought  back  your  pocket-book,  what  I  wished  with  you,  and  wanted  also  to  let  you 
know  that  I  was  the  finder;  that  you  should  put  confidence  in  me,  and  give  me  some 
proofs  of  your  loss.  You  continued  to  be  as  reserved,  as  if  I  were  a  suspicious 
person,  and  yet  I  saw  your  disquiet,  and  could  not  doubt  that  the  right  man  stood 
before  me.” 

I  now  related  to  him  my  dream :  “  Sir,”  cried  he,  “  long  live  the  Walpurgis- 
spirits !  The  dream  deserves  to  be  a  chapter  in  moral  philosophy  and  psychology.  If 
you  do  not  carefully  write  it  down,  I  will  do  it  myself,  and  send  it  to  you  in  print. 
There  are  right  golden  lessons  in  it.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  I  have  the  honour  to 
shine  at  last  as  an  angel  of  light,  otherwise  I  would  not  listen  to  a  word  more  of 
your  Walpurgis-night  adventure.” 

We  spent  a  happy  day  together:  I  with  the  truly  excellent  Mandeville,  and 
Fanny  with  Julia. 

When  we  parted  at  evening,  and  accompanied  our  good  friends  to  the  step, 
Fanny  said  to  me,  when  we  reached  the  door,  “  Here  we  will  bid  good-bye,  and  not 
accompany  the  beautiful  temptation  a  step  further.  Your  Walpurgis  dream  contains  a 
good  lesson  for  me  too.  Do  you  not  know  me,  sir,  and  what  your  Fanny  wants 
with  you  ?” 
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BY  ANNE  C.  LYNCH. 

Fresh,  through  the  mist  of  ages  past, 
Thou  risest  on  our  view, 

As  when  from  Judah’s  waving  fields 
Thy  footsteps  brushed  the  dew. 

Yet  ’tis  not  for  thy  beauty’s  sake 
We  thus  remember  thee; 

Although  a  chieftain’s  captive  heart 
Attests  its  potency. 

Not  for  the  quiet  interest 
Thy  simple  story  brings, 

And  not  that  from  thy  side  there  sprung 
A  line  of  prophet-kings. 

But  for  that  changeless,  deathless  love, 
The  true  soul  only  knows, 

That  still,  as  darker  lowers  the  night, 
Serener,  brighter  glows. 

That  love,  that  led  thee  forth  to  seek 
The  stranger’s  chill  abode — 

Upon  whose  altar  thou  couldst  lay 
Thy  home,  thy  land,  thy  God. 
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PROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  0 E H L E N S C H L A G E R  . 

In  spite  of  the  swamps  and  tangled  bushes  with  which  one  must  struggle,  in 
spite  of  the  vapours  and  ignes  fatui,  I  could  wander  forever  in  Jean  Paul’s  woods  in 
quest  of  the  lovely  angel-children,  that  hide  among  them,  and  to  listen  to  the  high 
thoughts  and  revelations  of  their  pious  hermits,  while  carolling  birds  shorten  my  way 
with  their  merry  notes.  In  Jean  Paul,  as  in  Schiller,  I  admire  the  great  human  heart, 
the  profound  sense ;  but  he  exhibits  at  once,  art,  a  deep  manly  pathos,  a  cultivated 
fancy  both  in  his  delineations  of  character  and  in  his  creations.  In  Goethe,  I  am 
chiefly  enraptured  with  the  fresh  divine  feeling  of  nature,  the  distinct  living  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  originality,  the  grace,  the  mastery  of  language,  the  cheerful,  rude  health. 
Still  I  longed  for  an  infinite  ocean  of  poetry,  in  which  my  mind  might  dive  and  roll, 
in  presagings  and  longings,  in  caprice  and  diversion.  And  this  I  found  when 
Jeronimo  Munster  brought  me  acquainted  with  the  glorious  Jean  Paul,  and  I  attained 
to  the  reading  of  his  Hesperus,  Siebenkas,  and  Kampaner  Thai.  It  was  indeed  hard 
work,  and  many  of  the  allusions  I  could  not  understand.  I  had  to  clamber  over 
hedges,  wade  through  swamps,  and  break  through  brambles  to  reach  the  lovely  oases 
which  lie  in  the  wilderness  of  his  prolixity.  But  when  at  length  I  stood  there,  how 
refreshing  was  the  fountain!  How  richly  was  I  rewarded!  John  Paul  has  spoken 
out  what  no  other  poet  has  dared  to  speak  out.  He  frequently  begins  where  others 
end,  and  prolongs  his  "words  until,  like  heavenly  music,  they  are  lost  in  the  clouds. 
What  knowledge  of  every  thing !  What  a  penetrating  glance  into  the  human  heart ; 
what  a  beautiful  affection  for  all  beauty!  It  is  true,  he  has  accustomed  himself  to  a 
singular  style,  but  it  has  become  a  second  nature  with  him,  or  rather  it  sprung 
originally  from  his  own  nature ;  it  needed  only  to  be  restrained  and  modelled ;  for 
even  the  extravagant  manner  of  a  humourist  admits  of  being  qualified  without  losing 
its  peculiarity.  How  have  I  delighted  in  his  comic  personages,  and  his  characters, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  the  subjective  individuality  of  their  delineation,  possess 
also  an  objective  truth  —  the  Chaplain,  Victor,  Flamin,  Matilda,  the  high,  fair  Clotilda, 
Leibgeber,  Stiefel,  Agatha!  —  It  must  be  confessed,  that  Jean  Paul  floats  about  too 
much  in  morning  and  evening  twilight,  and  loses  himself  too  often  in  the  milky  way 
among  the  nebulae;  but  the  toil  is  well  repaid  of  mounting  the  poetical  balloon  with 
this  aeronaut,  even  when  we  succeed  in  discovering  nothing  through  the  thin  clouds, 
and  are  only  wet  with  the  vapours.  How  many  lovely  morning  and  evening  hours 
have  I  passed  with  him  in  my  father’s  little  garden,  under  the  fruit-trees,  which  shook 
their  white  blossoms  down  over  the  book!  —  Goethe  says,  in  a  letter  to  Schiller:  “If 
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we  do  not  speak  of  books  as  of  actions,  with  a  cordial,  affectionate  sympathy,  with 
a  partial  enthusiasm,  too  little  of  them  remains  with  us  to  be  worth  the  mention : 
pleasure,  joy,  sympathy  in  things,  is  alone  what  is  real,  or  what  can  produce  the  real ; 
all  else  is  vain,  and  leads  to  vanity.”  —  Therefore,  dear  reader,  every  time  I  mention 
a  new  author,  I  seek  to  communicate  to  you  the  pleasure  which  the  first  reading  of 
his  works  procured  for  me ;  because  it  is  a  part  of  my  spiritual  life. 


L.  O. 


LINES 


SUGGESTED  BY  RETZSCH’S  “SLEEP  OF  INFANCY.” 


They  had  been  sporting  through  the  summer  hours, 
And  had  made  free  with  all  the  flowers 
Their  hands  could  hold; 

And  then,  amid  their  play,  they  sate  them  down 
To  weave,  perchance,  a  rosy  crown 
For  either  head, 

When  sleep  stole  cunningly  on  their  young  eyes 
And  took  them  with  a  soft  surprise, 

And  so  they  lay: 

Their  wealth  of  blossoms  strewed  beside 
The  blithe  hearts  bounding  with  the  tide 
Of  infant  glee. 

Oh,  blue  Forget-me-nots!  meseems  the  Ark  of  old 
And  Mercy-seat,  o’erlaid  with  beaten  gold, 

Could  not  have  been 

More  fitting  place  for  Holiness  to  rest 

Than  underneath  the  lids,  that  droop,  opprest 
With  weight  of  sleep. 

For  unto  men,  the  clear  fresh  look 
Of  a  child’s  eye  is  an  illumined  book 
Of  rare  divinity, 

Wherein  good  thoughts  are  writ  in  such  sweet  guise, 
That,  all  for  love,  we  must  grow  wise 
In  reading  them. 

And  yet,  alas!  how  soon  the  gold  doth  change, 

And  the  pure  gold  grow  dim,  and  earth  estrange 
The  soul  from  Heaven! 

Methinks  a  mother’s  heart  might  weep 

When  she  hath  borne  a  child,  aye  quake  with  deep 
Unutterable  fear, 
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Remembering  from  what  pure  and  high  estate 
Her  babe  may  fall,  and  how  the  weight 
Of  Earth’s  corruption 

May  oppress  her  holy  one,  —  its  crown 
Of  glory  in  the  dust  be  trodden  down, 

And  not  a  ray 

Of  brightness  left  upon  the  soul 

That  came  to  her  from  God,  bright,  whole 
And  undefiled. 

Oh,  God!  protect  them,  and  in  mercy  keep 
Thy  children  long  in  the  first  sleep 
Of  sinless  peace. 

Oh,  never  let  thine  holy  care  depart 
From  over  each  young  pilgrim’s  heart 
On  its  long  way! 

Better  it  were  that  death  should  creep 
With  icy  breath  upon  the  rosy  sleep 
Of  infancy. 

Better  that  such  sweet  buds  should  never  bloom, 
But  sink,  with  summer’s  roses,  in  the  tomb 
Than  darkly  live. 


I.  N. 


LASSIE  HERDING  SHEEP. 


BY  ANNE  C.  LYNCH. 

When  summer  o’er  her  native  hills 
A  veil  of  beauty  spread, 

She  sat  and  watched  her  gentle  fold, 

And  twined  her  flaxen  thread. 

The  mountain  daisies  kissed  her  feet, 

The  moss  sprang  greenest  there, 

The  breath  of  summer  fanned  her  cheek, 

And  tossed  her  wavy  hair. 

The  heather  and  the  yellow  gorse 
Bloomed  over  hill  and  wold, 

And  clothed  them  in  a  royal  robe 
Of  purple  and  of  gold. 

Then  rose  the  sky-lark’s  gushing  song, 

Then  hummed  the  labouring  bee, 

And  merrily  the  mountain  stream 
Ran  singing  to  the  sea. 

But  while  she  missed  from  those  sweet  sounds, 
The  voice  she  sighed  to  hear, 

The  song  of  bee,  and  bird,  and  stream, 

Was  discord  to  her  ear. 

Nor  could  the  bright  green  world  around 
A  joy  to  her  impart, 

For  still  she  missed  the  eyes  that  made 
The  summer  of  her  heart. 
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EXTRACT 


FROM  THE  “llliu”  OF  JEAN  PAUL  RICHTER. 

To  render  the  following  beautiful  fragments,  translated  from  the  celebrated  Titan 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  intelligible  to  our  readers,  we  must  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
story,  although,  to  the  most  superficial  reader  of  Richter,  it  is  evident,  that  his  loosely 
woven  narrations  are  intended  principally  as  the  vehicle  of  poetic  thought  and 
sentiment. 

Liana,  the  heroine  of  these  extracts,  is  the  daughter  of  Franlay,  court-minister  to 
one  of  the  petty  princes  of  Germany.  She  has  formed,  during  a  visit  to  some  friends, 
an  attachment  to  the  youthful  Albano,  who  is  the  son  of  a  prince,  but  on  account  of  a 
family  feud  has  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  high  birth,  and  educated  with  great 
simplicity  and  care  in  the  family  of  a  clergyman.  The  father  of  Liana  is  of  a  harsh 
and  morose  character,  and  disapproves  her  choice.  The  mother  is  gentle  and 
amiable,  but  weak,  and  in  all  things  subservient  to  the  will  of  her  imperious  lord. 
Gaspard  Cesara,  the  reputed  father  of  Albano,  who  has  been  made  acquainted  by  his 
son’s  tutor  with  his  attachment,  is  as  averse  as  the  parents  of  Liana  to  the  con¬ 
nection,  as  it  militates  with  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  to  marry  his  prince’s  son 
to  his  own  daughter,  who,  however,  passes  as  his  ward,  under  the  name  of  the 
Countess  Linda  Romeiro. 

Liana  cannot  be  persuaded  by  her  parents  to  break  off  with  her  lover,  not 
because  she  would  persist  in  consummating  a  connection  disagreeable  to  them,  but 
because  she  is  affectionately  reluctant  to  give  him  pain,  and  has  a  deep  presentiment 
of  her  own  approaching  death.  Once  already  she  has  been  visited  with  blindness, 
the  immediate  occasion  of  which  was  a  strong  mental  excitement,  acting  upon  nerves 
of  the  most  fragile  texture.  The  death,  too,  of  a  much-loved  female  friend,  and  her 
prediction  in  her  last  moments  that  Liana  would  soon  follow  her,  have  made  so  pro¬ 
found  an  impression  on  her  susceptible  nature,  that  all  her  anticipations  point  to  an 
early  grave.  By  a  constant  recurrence  to  this  subject,  she  has  often  occasioned 
annoyance  to  her  lover,  and  he  has  accused  her  of  welcoming  the  prospect  of  an 
event  which  must  separate  them  forever. 

The  first  of  the  following  fragments  describes  the  separation  of  the  lovers.  The 
mother  of  Liana  has  determined,  as  a  last  resort,  to  repair  to  Spener,  a  Lutheran 
clergyman,  who  is  the  father-confessor  of  Liana,  and  to  whom  she  is  strongly 
attached,  that  she  may  prevail  on  him  to  persuade  Liana  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
her  parents.  Spener,  as  court-chaplain,  knows  all  the  mysteries  of  state  connected 
with '  Albano’s  birth  and  secluded  education.  He  undertakes  the  mother’s  com- 
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mission  with  alacrity,  and  accomplishes  it  successfully  by  communicating  to  Liana, 
under  oath  of  secrecy,  the  whole  history  of  Albano,  and  the  state  reasons  which 
render  the  present  concealment  of  his  high  birth,  even  from  himself,  and  his  future 
marriage  with  Linda  Romeiro,  all-important.  Richter  shall  now  speak  for  himself. 


I. 

She  (Liana’s  mother)  ordered  her  carriage,  and  repaired  to  Spener,  the  court- 
preacher.  She  knew  Liana’s  esteem  for  him,  and  his  omnipotence  over  her  pious  mind. 
She  herself  felt  his  power.  By  the  strength  and  magnanimity  of  his  character,  he  had 
transported  from  that  old  theological  period,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Lutheran 
approached  near  to  that  of  the  Catholic  father-confessor,  a  pastoral  staff,  differing  from 
a  bishop’s  only  in  the  better  quality  of  its  wood.  Twice  she  had  to  repeat  to  him  the 
story  of  Liana’s  engagement.  The  violent,  irascible  old  man  could  not  believe  or 
comprehend,  that  a  love- web  should  have  been  woven  even  before  his  reverend  eyes 
without  his  knowledge.' — “Your  excellency,  (he  at  length  replied,)  has  indeed  com¬ 
mitted  a  great  mistake,  in  not  confiding  this  important  affair  to  me  before  to-day. 
How  easily,  with  God’s  blessing,  could  I  have  conducted  the  whole  to  a  happy  issue. 
The  case,  however,  is  not  desperate.  Your  excellency  must  send  the  young  lady  to 
me  this  very  night,  but  alone,  without  yourself;  let  this  be  done,  and  I  will  then 
answer  for  the  rest.” 

Excuses  and  conditions  would  only  have  fired  the  old  man’s  anger  and  im¬ 
periousness —  both  which  still  glowed  under  his  icy  locks  ;  —  she,  therefore,  implicitly 
assented  to  all,  with  that  submissive  obedience  which  she  had  transmitted  as  a 
patrimony  to  Liana. 

Liana  cheerfully  received  the  order  to  pay  a  nocturnal  visit  to  the  good,  pious 
father.  .She  went,  attended  only  by  her  own  maid.  With  deep  emotion  she 
appeared  before  her  confessor.  She  opened  herself  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and  even 
like  one  he  decided.  To  an  eye  of  less  pride  than  Spener’s,  what  a  spectacle  would 
have  been  presented  in  this  humble,  but  self-collected  saint,  whose  heart,  like  a  sun¬ 
beam,  shone  with  greatest  beauty  when  disparted! 

Here,  however,  the  history  passes  under  a  veil.  The  old  man  ordered  her  maid 
to  remain  behind,  and  took  her  up  alone  with  him  into  the  silent  Blumenbuhl.  He 
opened  for  her  the  church;  he  even  lighted  a  taper  on  the  altar,  lest  the  gloomy 
obscurity  should  cast  a  spell  over  her  timid  vision,  and  he  accomplished  that  to  which 
her  parents  had  been  unequal. 

How  he  extorted  from  her  the  everlasting  renunciation  of  her  Albano,  is  a  secret 
guarded  and  concealed  by  the  dread  Sphynx  who  presides  over  oaths.* 

*  In  an  enigmatical  sentence,  Richter  here  intimates  that  Albano  himself  was  a  distant  spectator  of 
this  scene.  In  an  observatory,  commanding  a  view  of  the  church,  he  was  contemplating  the  starry 
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Over  hill  and  dale,  illumined  by  days  gone  by,  she  coldly  retraced  her  path  to 
the  habitation  of  the  old  man,  who  dismissed  her  with  greater  respect  than  he  had 
received  her.  Upon  her  night  journey  back,  she  was  silent  and  absorbed  in  her  own 
reflections,  before  her  maid.  Her  parents  were  waiting  for  her;  the  mother  sadly 
looked  out  into  the  night  and  futurity.  At  last,  the  rattling  carriage  rolled  into  the 
court-yard,  and,  armed  in  the  power  with  which  the  body  of  one,  who  had  been 
unjustly  put  to  death,  might  stand  up  again  before  its  dissector,  and  holding  him  for 
the  higher  Judge,  speak  out  in  the  glad  might  of  innocence  —  even  so  came  she 
before  her  parents.  Like  the  cold  marble  of  the  statue  of  a  divinity,  there  she  stood, 
pale,  tearless,  cold,  and  calm.  Conscious  of  her  condition,  involuntary  as  it  was, 
high  she  rose  above  life,  and  also  above  her  filial  affection  —  she  could  not  kiss  her 
mother  with  her  wonted  tenderness  —  unintimidated,  she  placed  herself  before  her 
blustering  father,  and  then,  without  a  tear,  without  emotion,  without  a  blush,  yet 
in  a  gentle  tone,  she  said  —  “I  have  just  now,  in  the  presence  of  God,  renounced  my 
love.  The  pious  father  has  convinced  me.”  —  “  Had  he  any  better  reasons  than  I?” 
asked  Franlay.  —  “Yes,”  she  replied;  “but  I  took  an  oath  in  the  temple  that  I 
would  keep  silence  until  time  should  reveal  all.  —  I  now  only  beseech  you,  by  the 
All-righteous  One,  that  you  will  permit  me  to  give  him  back  his  letters,  in  person, 
and  to  tell  him,  that  I  cease  to  be  his,  not  from  fickleness,  but  duty;  —  grant  this,  I 
beseech  you,  dear  parents.  —  Let  God  then  guide  the  rest,  and  I  will  never  more 
disobey  you.” 

The  contemptible  father,  rendered  more  arrogant  by  this  victory,  tried  to  embitter 
even  this  last  supplication  of  her  expiring  heart,  and  betrayed  suspicion  concerning 
the  purpose  of  such  an  interview ;  but  the  mother,  her  own  fair  mind  comprehending 
the  yet  fairer  one  of  her  daughter,  zealously  and  scornfully  interfered,  and,  by  her  own 
authority,  gave  a  decided  consent.  Liana,  too,  appeared  to  give  little  heed  to  her 
father’s  refusal.  When  he  withdrew,  the  mother,  with  a  gush  of  happy  tears, 
clasped  the  still  figure  to  her  heart ;  but  Liana  could  not,  as  usual,  softly  weep  on  her 
in  love ;  either  because  her  heart  was  in  too  exalted  a  state  for  tears,  or  because  it 
returned  to  its  old  position  as  slowly  as  it  had  departed  from  it.  “  Be  thankful,  my 
daughter,”  said  the  mother;  “it  shall  be  my  care  now  to  make  your  life  more 
happy.”  —  “  It  has  been  happy  enough;  I  am  to  die,  and  therefore  I  must  love,”  said 
she.  —  So  passed  she,  smiling,  into  the  arms  of  sleep,  though  with  a  heart  quickly 
throbbing.  But  in  a  dream,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  expiring  in  a  fainting  fit, 
and  losing  her  mother ;  in  dismay  she  struggled  to  extricate  herself  from  the  transient 
death,  and  then  wept  for  joy  to  find  herself  again  alive.  Upon  this  she  awoke,  and 
the  glad  tears,  which  she  had  softly  shed  in  her  dream,  continued  to  flow  from  her 
opened  eyes,  and  softened,  like  a  dewy  breeze,  her  rigid  existence. 

heavens  with  an  astronomer,  but  happening  to  direct  the  telescope  towards  the  lighted  church-window,  he 
discerned  the  figures  of  Liana  and  the  priest,  without  knowing  who  they  were.  Hereafter  he  alludes  to 
the  circumstance.  Tr. 
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Spirits  of  bliss  and  greatness,  who  are  above  us!  When  man,  here  below,  amid 
life’s  poor  vapours,  throws  away  his  happiness,  because  he  deems  it  of  less  value  than 
his  heart,  then  doth  he  become  great  and  blest  like  you!  In  sooth,  we  all  are 
deserving  of  a  more  holy  earth,  because  the  contemplation  of  sacrifice  is  elevating 
and  not  oppressive  to  us,  and  because  our  warmest  tears  flow,  not  from  pity,  but  from 
the  deepest,  holiest  love  and  joy. 

Warm  and  beaming  arose  that  sun  which,  to-day,  like  the  unfortunate  Liana,  was 
to  be  eclipsed  in  its  morning.  She  awoke  on  this  funeral  day  of  her  love,  not  with 
the  strength  of  yesterday,  but  feeble  and  dejected,  though  somewhat  cheered  with  the 
prospect  of  a  return  of  domestic  peace.  The  mother,  though  indisposed  herself, 
pressed  her  betimes  to  her  heart,  that  she  might  explore  the  throbbings  of  her  dearest. 
—  With  melting  eyes,- Liana  looked  long  with  deepest  love  into  the  moist  ones  of  her 
mother,  but  kept  silence.  “What  is  your  wish?”  —  asked  the  mother.  —  “Mother, 
do  love  me  more,  now  that  I  am  alone,”  said  she.  Then  in  her  mother’s  presence 
she  tied  up  all  Albano’s  letters  without  reading  them,  excepting  only  the  one  in  which 
he  had  asked  her  brother  for  his  love.  She  was  playful  towards  her  mother;  for  fate 
treats  us  in  the  same  way  as  indigent  parents  treat  their  children,  who  at  first  dress 
them  in  bright  variegated  raiment,  because  such  is  more  easily  dyed  black. 

The  mother  endeavoured  gradually  to  draw  her  off  from  those  ghostly  phantasies, 
which,  like  a  deadly  plant,  were  sucking  out  her  young,  fresh  life.  “You  see,”  she 
said,  “how  mistaken  your  angel*  may  be,  for  she  sanctioned  the  love  which  you  now 
disapprove.”  But  she  received  for  answer,  “  No,  the  pious  father  said  it  was  rightly 
indulged,  until  he  revealed  to  me  the  secret;  and  the  Bible  declares  that  we  may 
forsake  all  for  our  love.”  —  Thus  it  was,  that  this  poor  innocent  soared  upwards,  as 
we  are  told  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  that  it  continues  to  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the 
sky,  until  it  drops  down  in  death. 

She  exhibited  before  her  mother  an  almost  feverish  gaiety,  the  sunshine  of  the 
year’s  last  day.  She  said  it  was  refreshing  now  to  feel  at  liberty  to  converse  with  her 
dear  mother  upon  the  happy  days  she  had  enjoyed;  —  she  described  to  her  Albano’s 
large  warm  heart,  how  richly  he  merited  the  sacrifice  she  was  making  to  him,  and  the 
pearly  hours  they  had  passed  together.  “Indeed,”  and  she  spoke  in  a  tone  of  such 
sweet  cheerfulness  that  tears  started  in  her  hearer’s  eyes,  “those  hours  have  not 
departed;  the  memory  of  the  past  is  more  lasting  than  the  present,  for  I  have 
preserved  blossoms  for  years,  but  never  fruits.”  Yes,  there  are  gentle  female  souls 
which  can  be  intoxicated  only  by  the  blossoms  of  joy’s  vineyard,  as  others  crave  the 
clusters  of  the  vintage.  A  note  arrived  from  the  librarian  with  the  information  that 
Albano  awaited  her  at  Lilar. 

Now  that  the  hour  for  their  interview  drew  so  near,  she  continually  grew  more 

*  Liana  supposed  herself  to  have  been  visited,  upon  different  occasions,  by  the  spirit  of  her  departed 
friend,  Caroline.  Tn. 
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sad.  “  Could  I  only  persuade  him,”  she  said,  “that  I  have  acted  the  part  of  an 
honourable  maiden!”  Before  she  exchanged  her  morning  apartment  for  the  mourning 
carriage,  she  laid  all  her  implements  in  order  for  drawing  on  her  return ;  she  had  had, 
she  said,  a  very  bad  dream,  but  hoped  that  nothing  would  ensue  from  it. 

She  entered  the  carriage  with  her  work-basket,  in  which  his  letters  were 
deposited,  upon  her  arm ;  but  all  the  windows  must  be  opened,  she  was  so  oppressed 
by  the  stifled  air.  Alas!  the  oppression  lay  within  her  spirit,  and  every  lovely  object 
which  met  her  view  was  to-day  a  stupifying  poison-flower.  She  clasped  and  ever 
timidly  pressed  her  mother’s  hand,  while  every  noise,  every  quick  passing  form, 
startled  her  like  the  rushing  wings  of  the  storm  bird.  A  crier  with  his  harsh  tones 
cut  into  her  nerves ;  they  quivered  in  gentler  pulsations  as  a  clergyman  passed  along 
with  his  servant,  to  administer  the  death-cup  of  the  last  sacrament  to  weary  mortals. 
Oh !  long  to  her  was  the  beautiful  road !  Through  all  its  length  she  must  hold 
together,  with  sinking  powers,  her  bursting  heart,  that  she  may  speak  to  her  beloved 
with  calmness  and  decision. 

The  sky  was  blue,  yet  neither  of  them  noticed  that,  though  there  were  no  clouds, 
it  began  to  grow  dark,  the  moon  having  now  interposed  her  shadow  before  the  sun. 
As  they  passed  over  the  forest  bridge  into  verdant  Lilar,  where,  on  every  branch,  hung 
the  bridal  streamers  of  a  gaily  bedecked  past,  Liana  said,  with  vehemence,  to  her 
mother,  “For  God’s  sake,  go  not  to  the  old  death-castle!”*  “  Whither  then ?  that 
was  the  place  to  which  he  was  directed,”  said  the  mother.  —  “Any  where  else — into 
the  dream-temple  —  he  sees  us  already,  he  is  coming  out  of  the  door,”  said  she. 
“May  God  Almighty  be  with  you,  and  do  not  say  much,”  cried  the  weeping  mother 
as  Liana  passed  from  her  into  the  temple,  through  whose  reflecting  mirrors  she  could 
witness  the  separation  of  the  innocent  pair. 

Albano  came  slowly  along  the  passage ;  he  had  made  his  eye  free  from  tears,  and 
his  heart  from  tumult.  Oh !  how  had  he  heretofore  gazed  into  the  dark  clouds  of  his 
horizon,  like  the  mariner,  long  tempest-tost,  to  discern  among  their  misty  pillars  the 
mountain  summits  of  a  green,  solid  land !  —  But  that  to-day  he  was  to  lose  so  much, 
his  all,  this  his  most  gloomy  apprehensions  had  not  presaged ;  indeed,  he  was  so  free 
from  anxiety,  that  he  freed  himself  from  his  little  friend  Pollux,  f  who  came  frisking 
after  him,  with  presents  instead  of  threats. 

At  length  with  quivering  lips  he  stood  before  the  beautiful  loved  one,  who, 
child-like,  pale,  trembling,  and  intent  upon  her  work-basket,  slightly  glanced  at  him, 
and  then  with  downcast  eyes  struggled  with  herself.  His  heart  then  melted ;  the  tide 
of  former  love  came  rushing  back  into  his  life-stream.  “Liana,”  he  said,  in  the 
gentlest  tone,  and  his  eyes  glistened,  “art  thou  not  still  my  own  Liana?  I  am  still 
the  same,  and  thou,  art  thou  not  also  unchanged?”  —  But  she  could  not  answer  yes. 
Her  life-veins  were  ruptured,  though  tears  started  instead  of  blood.  His  gracious 

*  There  the  hereditary  prince  had  died,  and  she  had  been  visited  with  blindness. 

f  A  friend’s  child. 
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form,  his  familiar  brotherly  tones,  again  were  with  her;  again  his  hand  held  hers, 
and  yet  all  was  oyer.  A  vivid  sunbeam  streamed  over  the  flowery  garden  of  her 
past  life,  and  illumined  it  with  a  mournful  brightness,  but  it  lay  far  from  her  in  the 
distance.  “Let  us  now,”  he  continued,  “be  strong  in  this  unexpected  meeting — 
briefly  tell  me  all,  why  you  have  of  late  been  so  silent  and  behaved  so  strangely  —  on 
my  part  I  have  nothing  to  say — all  then  shall  be  forgotten.”  —  Unconsciously  he  had 
raised  her  hand,  but  the  hand  dropped  of  itself  and  trembled.  —  “Is  it  thou  or  I  who 
tremble?”  he  inquired.  “I,  Albano,”  she  replied,  “yet  not  from  guilt;  I  am  true, 
0  God!  I  will  be  true  till  death!”  —  He  looked  at  her  perplexed.  “To  you,  to  you 
I  am  so,  but  all  is  over,”  she  cried,  imparting  to  him  her  own  bewilderment.  “No,” 

—  she  added  in  a  deprecating  tone,  as  he  accidentally  attempted  to  lead  her  out  of 
sight  of  the  dream-temple,  “  no,  my  mother  wishes  to  look  at  us  there  from  the  dream- 
temple.” 

He  reddened  at  this  surveillance  of  the  mother ;  his  eye  flashed  as  she  repeated 
the  words  “to  you,”  and  his  fiery  glance  endeavoured  to  draw  out  the  mystery 
contained  in  her  troubled  countenance.  The  crisis  demanded  energy,  and  she  began. 

“Here  are,”  —  but  she  hesitated,  and  could  scarcely  open  her  basket  for 
trembling,  “your  letters  to  me.”  He  received  them  with  gentleness.  “I  have 
given  you  up,”  she  continued ;  “  my  parents  are  not  the  occasion  of  it,  though  they 
did  not  approve  of  our  love - a  secret  pertaining  only  to  yourself  and  your  fortunes 

—  this  has  constrained  me  to  separate  from  you  and  from  all  happiness.”  —  “Do  you 
wish  for  your  own  letters,  too?”  he  inquired.  —  “My  parents  —  ”  said  she.  —  “A 
secret  concerning  me  —  ”  he  repeated.  —  “I  am  bound  by  an  oath  —  ”  she  replied. — 
“Administered  by  the  priest  last  night,  in  the  church  at  Blumenbuhl?”  he  interro¬ 
gated.  She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  and  slowly  bowed  in  assent. 

“  0  God!”  cried  he,  weeping  aloud,  “is  it  thus  with  life,  and  joy,  and  all  in 
which  we  trust?  —  even  thus?  —  How  have  you  deceived  me,”  he  looked  on  his 
letters,  “with  promises  of  everlasting  fidelity  and  love!  —  To  what  purpose,  infernal 
dissembler?”  He  threw  them  from  him.  Liana  attempted  to  pick  them  up.  He 
fiercely  stamped  on  them,  and  regarded  the  terrified  girl  with  bitterness ;  —  anon  the 
storm  burst  forth,  and  from  his  tortured  breast,  as  from  a  labouring  water-wheel, 
gushed  in  impetuous  torrents  his  contending  feelings.  —  He  described  his  love,  her 
weakness  and  indifference;  his  grief,  her  former  vows,  and  the  perjury  she  now 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  mysterious  good  fortune  to  himself,  which  he  desired  not. 
Her  silence  rendered  him  more  furious.  He  heard  not  her  quick  panting  breath. 

“Cease  to  torment  yourself,”  she  replied  beseechingly,  “nothing  now  can  be 
done.”  —  “  0,”  cried  he  scornfully,  “I  would  not  reverse  your  changed  purpose;  for 
the  librarian  and  the  parson  would  change  it  back  again!”  He  now  braced  himself 
up  to  manly  resolution  and  rigidity  of  heart;  the  stream  of  love  became  suspended, 
like  a  frozen  water-fall  hanging  in  sharp  icicles  over  its  rocks. 

“I  never  thought  that  you  could  be  so  stern,”  she  said  with  a  strange  smile.  “  I 
will  be  sterner  still,”  he  answered.  “I  speak  as  you  have  acted.”  —  “Forbear, 
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forbear,  Albano  —  it  grows  so  dark  to  me.  —  Ah!”  she  suddenly  cried,  “I  must  go  to 
my  mother  immediately.”  —  The  two  former  dark  films,  which  fate  had  withdrawn, 
once  more  overspread  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  shaded  them  with  a  web  more  closely 
woven  than  before,  stretching  a  gray  canopy  over  the  golden  stripes  of  life. 

“  It  is  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,”  said  he,  ascribing  her  blindness  to  the  dimly 
defined  section  of  the  sun  which  was  now  apparent.  He  perceived  in  the  blue 
firmament  above  that  the  lunar  mass,  like  a  grave-stone,  was  thrown  over  the  bright 
sun  —  shadows,  not  distinct,  but  flickering,  peopled  the  gray  uncertain  light — the 
birds  timidly  fluttered  around  —  a  cold  chill  hovered,  like  a  noon-day  ghost,  over  the 
little  faint  glimmer,  which  was  neither  sun  nor  moonlight.  Dark,  dark,  lay  life 
before  the  young  man ;  in  the  long  black  marble  colonnade  of  the  years  to  come,  Grief 
strode  up  and  down  like  a  wild  panther,  spotted  with  the  fleeting  sunbeams  of  the  past. 

“  Well  is  it,”  he  continued,  “that  there  should  be  to-day  this  swift  night  without 
a  twilight — to-day  Lilar  should  indeed  be  veiled.  —  Look  up  at  the  moon;  in  black¬ 
ness  she  has  rolled  herself  upon  the  sun;  she,  too,  was  once  our  friend  —  O,  that  it 
were  darker  still,  that  all  were  night!” 

—  “  Spare  me,  Albano,  I  am  innocent,  and  I  am  blind  —  where  is  the  temple  — 
and  my  mother?”  she  cried,  moaning;  her  humid  tearful  eyes  were  covered  over  with 
a  cobweb  film. 

“By  Heaven!  it  is  only  the  eclipse,”  he  insisted;  but  he  looked  on  her  sad, 
sightless,  rolling  eye-balls,  and  he  divined  the  whole ;  yet  weep  he  could  not,  comfort 
he  could  not.  The  tiger-claws  of  wild  agony  were  clutching  at  his  heart-strings,  and 
dragged  him  on.  “No,  no,”  said  Liana;  “I  am  blind,  and  I  am  also  innocent. — 
Mother,  mother,”  she  now  cried. 

Her  mother  hurried  forward.  “  Your  daughter,”  said  Albano,  “  is  again  blind, 
and  may  God  avenge  her  to  the  utmost,  upon  father,  or  mother,  or  whoever  has 
occasioned  the  calamity.”  —  “What  is  the  matter?”  cried  Spener,  hastily  advancing, 
for  he  had  before  seen  them  walking  together,  and  had  gone  to  the  mother.  “Here 
is  an  unfortunate!  your  own  work,  too!”  replied  Albano. 

“Farewell,  unfortunate  Liana!”  he  said,  and  attempted  to  withdraw;  but  he 
stood  still,  and  after  contemplating,  like  one  stupified,  the  beautiful,  distressed 
countenance,  and  the  tears  dropping  from  the  sightless  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  “Hor¬ 
rible!”  and  departed. 

Long  he  lay  in  the  summer-house  above,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  arms ;  and 
when,  at  length,  late,  not  knowing  where  he  was,  he  roused  himself  as  from  a  dream, 
he  saw  the  whole  landscape  illuminated  by  a  cheerful  day;  the  sun  shone  out 
unveiled  and  warm  in  the  pure  azure,  and  the  closed  carriage  with  its  blind  tenant 
was  rolling  over  the  forest  bridge.  Albano’s  head  sank  down  again  upon  his  arms. 

That  Albano  should  now  have  lived  without  love  and  without  hope,  having  seen 
the  angel-star  of  his  existence  fall  like  a  meteor  in  the  death-stillness  of  his  desert — 
that  his  every  act,  and  every  recollection,  should  now  have  inflicted  a  scorpion’s 
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sting,  as  the  returning  of  Liana’s  letters,  the  forsaking  of  Lilar,  of  the  physician’s 
family,  of  the  librarian,  of  Liana’s  connections,  of  the  pious  father — that  his  face, 
gradually  growing  more  pale,  should  have  been  directed  only  towards  his  books,  or 
to  the  stars — all  this  might  be  inferred,  even  by  those  who  can  imagine  no  deeper 
sorrow  than  what  belongs  to  selfishness,  and  who  can  believe  that  his  heart  was 
oppressed  by  nothing  heavier  than  the  ruins  of  the  demolished  air-castle  of  his  hope 
and  youthful  love.  But  he  was  more  nobly  miserable  and  comfortless ;  he  suffered, 
because  he  had,  for  the  .first  time,  rendered  a  fellow  mortal  —  and  this  the  best,  her 
whom  he  loved  —  unhappy,  blind.  All  the  collateral  streams  of  sorrow  rushed 
together  into  this  one  abyss  in  his  heart.  The  smallest  parti-coloured  fragments  of 
his  cup  of  bliss  seemed,  in  a  manner,  shivered  anew,  as  he  heard,  day  by  day,  that 
his  poor  victim,  though  carried  daily  to  bathe  at  the  healing  fountain,  which  had 
once  restored  her  sight,  was  brought  back  without  discerning  a  ray  of  light,  and  that 
this  rapacious  earth  had  left  her  nothing  more  to  fear  or  regret,  except  that  death 
might  close  her  eyes  before  she  had  looked  once  again  upon  her  mother. 

Alas !  the  wounds  of  conscience  know  no  scars !  Time  does  not  cool  them  with 
his  wings,  but  rather  gashes  into  them  with  his  scythe.  Albano  recalled  Liana’s  im¬ 
portunate  supplication,  that  he  would  spare  her;  and  it  gave  him  no  comfort  to 
remember,  that  during  the  eclipse,  it  had  been  his  purpose  to  sacrifice,  not  her  eyes, 
but  only  her  heart.  In  the  burning-glass  and  microscope,  formed  by  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  past  misdeeds,  fate  shows  us  the  slender  disporting  animalcules  of  our 
inner-man,  grown  into  armed  furies  and  serpents. 

We  will  now  take  a  nearer  look  at  the  blind  Liana.  From  the  day  when  she 
was  brought  home  diseased,  by  her  mother,  there  gradually  commenced  for  her, 
beneath  her  sun-eclipse,  a  tranquil,  cooler  life.  The  earth,  to  her,  was  changed ;  her 
duties  on  it  seemed  completed.  The  silvery  face  of  youth,  like  that  of  man,  was 
shut  out ;  her  brief  joys,  those  little  May-flowers,  already  plucked  beneath  the 
morning-star — the  first  idol  of  her  heart  (alas!  her  mother  had  predicted  it!)  had 
proved,  not  tender  and  pious  as  she  had  imagined,  but  very  coarse,  harsh,  and  man¬ 
like,  like  her  father — time  and  the  future  were  obliterated,  and  the  coming  days 
were  to  her,  henceforward,  only  a  dimly-painted  gate  of  joy,  not  to  he  opened  by 
mortal  hands,  and  through  which  she  might  no  more  press,  until  her  unfettered  spirit 
should  have  thrown  back  to  earth  the  cumbrous  mantle  of  the  body. 

Sometimes  the  apprehension  became  overpowering,  that  she  might  never  more 
behold  the  forms  she  loved,  especially  her  mother’s ;  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
herself  become  invisible,  was  already  walking  alone  down  the  dark  deep  valley, 
towards  the  second  world,  hearing  her  friends  at  the  gate  far  behind  calling  after  her 
—  and  that,  as  death  was  over,  she  still  tenderly  loved  them,  and  joyfully  antici¬ 
pated  the  great  re-union.  Spener  daily  visited  his  pupil ;  his  manly  tones,  full  of 
strength  and  comfort,  were,  in  her  darkness,  the  vesper-bell  which  guides  the  wan¬ 
derer  back  from  the  dark  forest  to  the  cheerful  lights  of  men.  Thus  rose  her  holy 
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heart  to  holier  regions,  and  the  dark  passion-flowers  of  grief  closed  themselves  in 
slumber  beneath  her  night  of  blindness.  Oh,  how  different  are  the  sufferings  of  fhe 
sinner,  from  those  of  the  saint!  The  first  are  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  through  which 
the  black  night  grows  blacker  still  and  wilder ;  the  last  are  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  cools  and  romantically  overshadows  the  hot  day,  and  in  which  the  nightingales 
begin  to  warble. 


II. 

This  second  fragment  describes  the  closing  scenes  of  Liana’s  life.  She  had 
recovered  the  power  of  seeing ;  but  her  fragile  constitution  had  been  undermined  by 
grief  and  disappointment,  and  she  was  sinking  fast  in  a  decline.  Albano  keeps 
himself  constantly  informed  of  the  progress  of  her  disease,  but  will  not  believe  that  it 
can  be  fatal.  As  a  last  resort,  he  has  prevailed  upon  a  lady  of  high  rank,  who  is 
contemplating  the  tour  of  Italy,  to  invite  the  languishing  girl  to  be  the  companion  of 
her  travels.  The  story  thus  proceeds : 

“  Now  lay  the  dark  forest  of  life  before  Albano,  with  steep  ascent  and  branches 
thickly  tangled;  he  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  stand  on  the  cross-road  of  the  future, 
awaiting  there  the  genius  who,  as  friend  or  foe,  was  to  bring  Liana’s  decision.  At 
length  a  genius  arrived  from  the  dark  forest,  but  one  of  ill-omen,  and  presented  him 
with  the  following  note  from  the  princess : 

“Dear  Count:  — 

“I  must  ever  be  truthful,  and,  therefore,  cannot  palliate.  The  sick  lady  is  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  undertake  the  journey,  or  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it.  I  am 
heartily  concerned.  It  would  have  given  me  so  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to-day  to 
afford  you  comfort ;  but  I  dare  not  expect,  after  this  intelligence,  to  have  the 
opportunity  hereafter. 

“  Your  Friend.” 

Oh,  what  a  gloomy  overshadowing  of  that  young  rosy  morning!  That  inward 
buoyancy,  which  he  had  thus  far  cherished,  now  proved  the  harbinger  of  a  frightful 
blow  —  the  melodious  whisper  which  precedes  the  water-fall.  That  his  love  should 
have  been  the  flaming  sword  which  had  riven  her  life  asunder!  —  this  was  his  fixed 
thought,  this  caused  his  sorest  agony.  But  his  eye  continued  dry ;  the  wormwood  of 
conscience  embittered  even  his  grief. 

When  a  man  can  no  longer  be  his  own  friend,  he  goes  to  his  brother  who  still  is 
so,  that,  under  his  gentle  soothing,  he  may  again  recover  heart.  Albano  repaired  to 
his  Schoppe. 

But,  alas !  high  over  all  his  thoughts  arose  continually,  in  vulture  circles,  a  dark, 
far-off  figure,  the  angel  of  death,  ravenous,  preparing  to  pounce  down  upon  the  help¬ 
less  Liana. 
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At  length,  a  new,  a  single  purpose  stood  fixed  in  his  soul,  like  a  motionless 
arm,  stretched  across  the  way,  and  ever  pointing  in  one  direction,  towards  the  road 
to  Blumenbuhl  —  “Thou  must  go  to  her”  —  said  this  purpose  —  “she  must  not  die 
under  the  delusion  of  thy  resentment  and  thy  former  harshness  —  thou  must  see  her 
again,  to  atone  to  her,  and  afterward  thou  mayest  weep  until  the  grave  opens  and 
takes  her  away.”  —  “Oh,”  said  he  to  himself,  “how  will  I  then,  before  the  dying 
throne  of  this  angel,  crush  my  hard,  haughty,  savage  heart,  and  take  back  all,  all 
with  which,  at  Lilar,  I  wounded  and  rendered  blind  this  gentle  being,  that  so  she 
may  not  despise  too  deeply  the  brief  days  of  her  love,  and  that  in  departing,  her 
heart  may  receive  one  last,  little  joy  from  me.  0  God  of  mercy,  grant  me  but  this!” 

Schoppe,  having  in  vain  opposed  him,  pretended,  at  last,  to  bring  him  a  letter 
from  his  father,  desiring  that  relays  of  horses  might  be  ready  for  him  at  the  post- 
house,  and  that  Albano  should  come  forthwith  to  meet  him.  How  refreshing  breathed 
a  father’s  approach  over  Albano’s  hot  desert!  — Still,  he  refused  to  go,  and  at  last 
suspected  that  it  was  a  plan  of  Schoppe,  to  detain  him  from  his  purpose. 

With  Liana,  the  past  disagreement  with  her  parents,  acting  with  harshness  on 
her  nerves,  had  proved  an  iron  tonic,  which  was  now  diluted  in  the  tepid  water  of 
renunciation,  autumnal  repose  and  devotion.  There  is  a  sultry  calm  which  melts  men 
as  well  as  vessels,  a  warmth  in  which  the  waxen  mould  of  the  spirit  dissolves  away. 
Daily  the  pious  father  came  to  her  and  prepared  her  for  her  flight,  withdrawing  her 
from  earthly  hopes  and  earthly  sorrows,  and  pointing  her  to  the  splendour  of  the  Divine 
throne  —  once  more  she  was  fanned  by  the  balmy  spring-breeze  of  her  departed  love; 
but  it  came  from  a  higher  region,  like  the  breath  of  flowers,  like  clear,  mild,  ethereal 
zephyrs.  She  was  now  alike  conscious  that  she  was  dying,  and  that  she  loved  God. 
Already  she  was  standing  like  the  sun,  calm,  and  far  down  in  the  horizon.  Her  tears 
flowed  as  sweetly  as  her  sighs,  like  evening  dew  from  evening  twilight.  Gently 
swimming,  as  when  we  sink  down  in  happy  dreams,  so  rested  she  upon  the  wave  of 
death,  slowly  rising,  slowly  ebbing,  her  corporeal  garment  floating  around  her. 

One  only  earthly  obstruction  had  as  yet  interrupted  her  gentle  descent  —  the 
eager  expectation  of  Linda  Romeiro’s  arrival,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  her 
Julia.  At  length  she  appeared,  and  made  too  deep  an  impression  upon  Liana’s 
imagination,  for  indeed  the  wings  of  fancy  were  too  strong*  in  this  gentle,  constant, 
swan.  How  did  the  poor  invalid  abase  herself  beneath  this  brilliant  goddess!  How 
unworthy  she  deemed  herself  for  having  loved  Albano !  So  unable  had  Spener  been, 
who  was  humble  only  before  God,  to  prevent  her  taking  two  jewels  out  of  her  former 
life,  into  her  present  glorified  one,  her  wonted  humility  before  men,  and  her  wonted 
tender  care  for  her  lover. 

Julia  was  unable  to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose.  One  evening  —  that  on 
which  she  learned  Albano’s  intended  departure  for  Italy,  she  twined  herself  around 
the  heart  of  Linda,  telling  her,  with  a  gush  of  sensibility  which  in  her  was  common, 


*  The  swan  can,  with  a  stroke  of  her  wing,  break  an  arm. — Richter. 
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that  Albano  alone  was  deserving  of  her.  Linda  answered  with  surprise,  that  she  did 
not  understand  a  love  which  sacrificed  itself,  and  that,  were  she  in  Liana’s  case,  she 
could  not  live.  “  And  am  I  not  dying?”  said  Liana. 

Julia  at  once  entreated  Liana  to  spare  the  confusion  of  the  noble  countess  upon 
this  subject.  Liana,  without  being  offended,  became  silent;  but  a  new  wish  now 
took  possession  of  her,  to  behold  once  more  her  lost  Albano,  and  prove  to  him  her 
former  fidelity  and  his  error.  She  was  very  open-hearted  with  all  the  last  wishes  of 
her  holy  soul.  As  long  as  her  mother  and  friends  were  able  they  put  her  off,  lest  so 
dark  and  poisonous  a  flower,  as  the  pleasure  of  such  an  interview  must  necessarily  be, 
should  stop  the  pulses  of  her  throbbing  heart.  But  she  assured  her  mother  that  no 
harm  could  come  to  her  this  year,  it  being  in  the  next,  according  to  Caroline’s 
prophecy,  that  she  was  to  go  hence.  In  the  mean  while,  they  continually  endeav¬ 
oured  to  retard  this  last  purpose,  in  the  hope  that  Albano  might  be  sent  for  by  his 
father,  and  they  were  resolved  not  to  gratify  her  dangerous  wish  until  all  hope  should 
be  over. 

She  then  turned  to  her  brother  with  her  petition;  but  he,  partly  from  jealous 
pique,  and  partly  from  affection  for  his  sister,  painted  Albano  on  the  cold  side,  and 
said  that  he  was  about  departing  for  a  gay  country,  where  she  would  soon  pass 
from  his  thoughts.  —  Once,  however,  he  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  “Thou  must 
die;  well  is  it  that  thy  web  was  so  frail,  since  it  was  to  be  rent  asunder  by  so 
many  contending  talons.  From  man  and  woman  how  much  wouldst  thou  have 
suffered  during  three  score  years  and  ten!”  It  was  his  belief — derived  from  his  own 
experience  —  that  there  are  more  sufferings  for  women  than  for  men,  as  in  the  sky 
there  are  more  eclipses  of  the  moon  than  of  the  sun. 

At  last,  in  one  night,  string  after  string  in  Liana’s  life  gave  way — she  changed 
rapidly,  and  early  in  the  morning  received  the  last  sacrament  from  the  hand  of  her 
own  Spener,  who  despatched  the  following  note  to  Albano. 

“  I  would  hastily  inform  your  highness,  that  the  mortally  sick  Lady  von  Franlay 
is  most  anxious  to  converse  with  you  to-day.  —  There  is  the  more  need  of  haste,  as 
she  is  herself  confident  (with  a  presaging  sagacity  not  unusual  in  her  disease),  that  she 
shall  not  survive  this  evening,  but  will  pass  from  present  loveliness  into  eternal  glory. 
In  my  own  person,  I  would  exhort  your  highness,  as  a  Christian,  to  preserve  a  gentle, 
still,  reverent  and  pious  deportment  by  the  dying  bed  of  this  glorified  bride  of  Christ, 
in  relation  to  whose  decease  the  prayer  of  every  one  must  be,  c  Lord,  may  my  death 
be  like  that  of  this  righteous  one!’  The  tumultuous  sorrow  of  the  world  would  ill 
become  such  a  scene. 

“  With  profound  respect,  your  highness’s  obedient  servant, 

“  Joachim  Spener,  Court  Preacher. 

“  P.  S.  —  If  you  cannot  return  with  the  bearer,  I  beseech  you  to  send  a  line  in 
reply.” 


o 
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Albano  said  not  a  word  —  he  gave  the  note  to  his  friend  —  softly  pressed  his 
hand  —  took  his  hat,  and  slowly  and  with  dry  eyes  went  into  the  street,  along  the  way 
towards  the  mountain  castle. 

It  was  a  still,  warm,  blue  afternoon,  late  in  summer — the  twilight  of  the  year,  the 
foliage,  turning  red,  skirted  the  hills  —  on  the  withered  fields  stood,  undisturbed,  a 
thick  growth  of  weeds  —  the  spider  still  plied  her  web  in  the  fleeting  summer  over  the 
tangled  stubble,  and  stretched  out  her  long  slender  threads,  like  ropes  and  sails,  to 
aid  her  progress  —  the  wide  circle  of  air  and  earth  was  still  —  the  whole  sky  was 
without  a  cloud  —  but  the  soul  of  man  was  heavily  overclouded. 

Albano’s  heart  was  at  this  time  in  such  rest  as  the  head  which  is  placed  upon  the 

block  of  the  executioner. - Nought  did  he  behold  in  the  wide  expanse  of  the 

firmament,  but  Liana  soaring  away ;  nought,  nought  upon  the  earth,  but  her  extended, 
empty  form. 

He  shuddered,  when  suddenly,  on  the  hill  of  Blumenbuhl,  the  white  mountain 
castle  glistened  before  him.  He  ran  down  —  wildly  he  hurried  past  Blumenbuhl,  so 
changed  and  so  abhorred,  and  proceeded  up  the  deep  hollow  path  leading  to  the 
mountain  castle.  But  where  this  divides  into  two  ascending  dales,  bewildered  by 
grief,  he  mistook  his  path,  and  turning  to  the  left,  pressed  ever  more  eagerly  forward 
between  its  walls,  until  after  long  wandering  he  came  out  upon  the  summit,  and 
beheld  the  house  of  mourning  glistening  in  whiteness  behind  him.  From  thence 
it  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  wide-reaching  landscape  below  were  rolling  about 
like  a  stormy  ocean,  with  rocking  fields  and  floating  mountains ;  while  the  heavens 
looked  down  calm  and  clear  on  the  commotion.  Only  far  beneath,  in  the  western 
horizon,  lowered  a  long  dark  cloud. 

Again  down  he  rushed,  and  arrived  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  little  flower  garden 
belonging  to  the  house  of  mourning.  As  he  hastily  strode  through  it,  he  saw  above, 
at  the  castle  windows,  the  backs  of  many  persons.  “  When  they  turn  round,”  said 
he,  “the  whisper  will  fly,  ‘there  comes  the  murderer.’  ”  At  this  instant  Liana’s 
mother  came  to  a  window,  but  hastily  turned  about  when  she  perceived  him. 
Heavily  he  ascended  the  staircase,  the  librarian  met  him  with  emotion,  and  said, 
“Be  composed  for  your  own  sake,  and  in  mercy  to  others.  There  will  be  no  witness 
to  your  interview  except  your  own  conscience.”  He  then  opened  for  the  silent  youth 
the  still  chamber  of  sickness. 

Softly  he  entered,  bowed  down  and  burdened  by  sorrow.  On  an  easy  chair 
reclined  a  figure  clothed  in  white,  with  pale  hollow  cheeks,  hands  clasped  together, 
and  her  head,  which  was  encircled  with  a  garland  of  small  bright  flowers,  leaning  on 
the  side  of  the  chair.  It  was  Liana — once  his  own.  “You  are  welcome  to  me, 
Albano!”  she  said,  with  a  feeble  voice,  but  with  her  former  sun-rise  smile;  and 
wearily  raising  her  hand,  she  extended  it  to  him ;  her  heavy  head  she  could  not  raise. 
He  drew  near,  sank  on  his  knees,  and  clasped  that  dear  hand,  but  his  lips  trembled 
in  silence.  “You  are  heartily  welcome  to  me,  my  good  Albano!”  she  repeated,  still 
more  tenderly,  supposing  that  he  had  not  quite  heard  her  the  first  time.  The  well- 
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known  tones  returning  on  his  ear,  opened  all  the  fountains  of  his  heart  in  a  gushing 
stream  of  tears.  “Thou  too,  Liana!”  he  more  softly  stammered.  With  difficulty 
she  suffered  her  head  to  fall  over  upon  the  other  side  of  the  chair,  which  was  nearer 
to  him,  then  gazed  her  life-weary  azure  eyes  close  into  his  flashing  tearful  ones. 
How  had  one  long  grief  changed  and  ennobled  for  each  the  countenance  of  the 
other!  With  rosy  cheeks,  and  full  of  bloom,  had  Liana,  bearing  her  sorrow,  passed 
into  the  cold  foreign  death-realm  of  severe  probation  for  a  higher  world ;  and  without 
colour  and  without  sorrow  had  she  returned  from  it,  yet  with  a  heavenly  beauty  upon 
her  earthly  faded  countenance.  Albano  stood  before  her,  pale  too  and  ennobled :  but 
he  had  brought  back  struggles  and  sorrows  upon  his  young,  sick,  faded  face,  and  the 
glow  of  life  was  in  his  eyes.  “Good  God!  you  are  changed,  Albano,”  she  begun, 
after  a  long  gaze.  —  “You  look  quite  fallen  away  —  are  you  so  very  ill,  my  love  ?” 
she  asked,  in  her  old  anxious  tone  of  affection,  which  neither  the  pious  father,  nor  the 
last  destroyer,  who  chills  life  and  love  for  mortals  before  he  snatches  them  away,  had 
been  able  to  take  from  her  heart.  “  0  would  to  God!  —  No,  I  am  not  so,”  he  replied, 
and  in  pity  for  her,  repressed  the  inward  tempest — for  most  gladly  would  he  have 
expressed  before  her  all  his  love,  his  grief,  his  longing  for  death,  in  one  agonizing 
cry;  as  the  nightingale  beats  himself  to  death  and  falls  from  his  branch. 

Her  chilled  eye  long  rested,  warming  itself  upon  his  countenance,  full  of  inex¬ 
pressible  affection,  and  she  said  at  last  with  a  pensive  smile,  “  Then  you  love  me 
again,  Albano!  —  You  were  indeed  altogether  mistaken  at  Lilar.  My  Albano  will  at 
last,  after  a  long  time,  learn  why  I  withdrew  myself  from  him,  that  it  was  solely  for  his 
benefit.  In  this,  believe  me!  —  My  heart  is  with  God  —  my  words  are  true.  —  See! 
It  was  for  this  I  sent  for  you  to-day  —  for  you  must,  peacefully,  without  regret,  without 
reproach  for  your  first  young  love,  look  forward  to  your  future  long  life.  You  will  not 
to-day  be  vexed  with  your  little  Liana,  because  she  speaks  of  dying — You  see  plainly 
that  I  had  reason  for  it  heretofore.  —  Give  me  that  paper.” 

He  obeyed.  It  was  a  sketch  drawn  by  herself,  with  a  trembling  hand  of  Linda’s 
noble  head.  Albano  looked  not  at  the  paper.  “Take  it  yourself,”  she  said;  he  did 
so.  —  “  How  compliant  and  kind  you  are!”  said  she.  “  You  deserve  her — I  name 
her  not  to  you,  as  the  reward  of  your  fidelity  to  me.  She  is  more  worthy  of  you  than 
I  —  she'is  blooming  like  yourself — not  sick  like  me,  but  do  not  be  unjust  to  her. 
My  last  wish  is  that  you  should  love  her.  Wilt  thou  disappoint  me,  unyielding  spirit, 
with  a  vehement  JVo?” 

“  Heaven  be  gracious!”  —  he  cried,  and  casting  on  her  an  imploring  glance,  he 
presented  the  sacrifice  of  his  stifled  JYo ,  as  an  offering  to  the  dead  —  “I  cannot 
answer  you — Ah!  forgive,  forgive  the  past.”  For  now  he  first  perceived  how 
humbly,  gently,  and  yet  entirely,  this  tender,  peaceful  soul  had  loved  him  ;  since, 
amid  her  dissolving  frame,  she  still  spoke  and  loved,  the  same  as  in  their  blissful  days 
at  Lilar,  just  as  the  melting  bell  in  a  burning  steeple  continues  forth  from  the  flames 
to  strike  the  hours. 

“  Now,  then,  farewell,  beloved !”  she  said,  quietly  and  without  tears,  while  her 
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feeble  hand  attempted  to  press  his.  “ Travel  happily  to  the  land  of  beauty! — Accept 
my  eternal  thanks  for  your  love  and  faithfulness,  for  the  thousand  glad  hours,  of  which 
in  yonder  world  I  shall  begin  to  be  deserving,*  for  Lilar’s  beauteous  flowers  —  those  I 

wear  were  placed  on  me  by  the  children  of  my  Chariton,  f . Je  ne  suis  qu’un 

songe  — What  do  I  desire  to  say  to  you,  Albano!  My  farewell!  Do  not  desert  my 
brother!  —  0,  how  you  weep!  I  will  still  pray  for  you.” 

The  dying  have  dry  eyes.  The  storm  of  life  ends  with  cold  air.  They  know 
not  how  deeply  their  faltering  tongues  cut  into  hearts  torn  widely  open.  This 
gentlest  of  spirits  wist  not  that  she  was  thrusting  one  sword  after  another  into  her 
Albano,  who  now  felt,  that  to  this  saint,  on  whom  the  gales  of  spring,  the  balmy 
breezes  from  the  eternal  shore  were  already  blowing,  he  must  henceforward  be 
nothing ;  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  give  her,  and  that  he  could  not  take  from  her 
even  her  humility. 

As  she  finished  speaking,  she  raised  her  head  with  its  flowery  garland  like  one 
inspired,  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  his,  and  prayed  aloud  with  fervour,  —  “Hear 
my  prayer,  0  God,  and  suffer  him  to  be  happy  until  he  enters  into  thy  glory.  And  if 
he  should  falter  and  go  astray,  then  spare  him,  0  God,  and  permit  me  to  appear  to 
him  and  persuade  him  —  To  Thee  alone,  thou  All-good,  be  praise  and  thanksgiving 
offered,  for  my  glad,  tranquil  life  on  earth  —  after  the  rest  beyond,  thou  wilt  send  the 
beautiful  morning  in  which  I  may  work — Awaken  me  early  from  the  sleep  of  death 
—  waken  me,  waken!  —  Mother,  the  rosyj  morning  lies  already  upon  the  trees.” 

Her  mother,  with  other  persons,  then  rushed  into  the  chamber.  Her  eyes, 
dimmed  by  the  drowsiness  of  death,  and  her  wandering  speech,  told  that  now  the  cold 
sleep  with  open  eyes  had  arrived.  “Appear  to  me,  thou  art  already  with  God!” 
cried  Albano,  beside  himself.  In  vain  the  librarian  attempted  to  take  him  away — 
without  answering,  without  moving,  he  stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  Liana  grew  ever 
paler ;  death  was  arraying  her  with  the  white  bridal  garment  of  heaven.  Her  eyes 
ceased  to  weep,  her  pains  were  congealed,  and  the  broad,  heavy  ice  of  anguish  filled 
her  breast. 

Liana’s  gaze  was  intently  fastened  upon  a  bright  spot  in  the  gently-curtained 
evening  sky,  as  if  seeking  and  waiting  until  the  sky  should  open  and  give  out  the 
sun.  —  Reckless  of  all,  her  brother  stormed  in,  piteously  crying,  “Go  not  to  God, 
there  I  shall  behold  thee  no  more.  Look  on  me,  sister;  bless,  sanctify  me;  give  me 
thy  peace!”  —  She  was  silent,  absorbed  by  the  thin,  disporting  sun-cloud.  “She 
takes  you  for  me,”  said  Albano  to  Charles,  referring  to  the  similarity  of  their  voices, 
“and  gives  you  no  peace.”  —  “  Steal  not  my  voice,”  said  Charles,  wrathfully.  “  0, 
leave  her  in  repose,”  said  the  mother,  from  whose  eyes,  closely  pressed  together,  a 

*  Her  present  life  she  regards  as  a  quiet,  playful,  and  child-like  life;  the  second,  as  that  where 
action  first  begins.  Richter. 

|  Here,  and  farther  on,  she  wanders  in  her  speech,  though  still  conscious  that  her  little  garland 
came  from  the  children  of  Chariton.  Richter. 

f  She  notices  the  reddened  leaves  of  autumn.  Richter. 
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few  falling  drops  trembled  on  the  garland  of  her  daughter,  whose  feeble  head,  looking 
heavenwards,  she  held  with  both  her  hands,  leaned  against  her. 

At  once,  as  the  sun  opened  the  clouds  like  eyelids,  and  looked  down  in  bright¬ 
ness,  a  shudder  passed  over  the  still  form.  The  dying  see  double ;  she  beheld  two 
sun-orbs,  and  called,  affrighted,  to  her  mother,  “  0,  mother,  how  great  and  fiery  his 
eyes  are!”  —  She  saw  death  standing  in  the  sky — “Cover  me  with  my  pall,”  she 
cried,  anxiously, —  “my  veil.”  —  Her  brother  seized,  and  covered  with  it  her 
wandering  eyes,  and  flowers,  and  hair;  and  the  sun  again,  in  pity,  withdrew  behind 
the  cloud. 

“Think  on  the  Almighty  God!”  cried  the  pious  father  to  her.  —  “I  do  think  on 
him,”  softly  answered  the  veiled  one.  The  aurora  of  the  second  world  stands  black 
before  mortals;  they  all  trembled.  Albano  and  Charles  seized  and  pressed  each 
other’s  hands ;  the  last  from  hatred,  Albano  from  distress,  as  metals  grate  upon  each 
other.  The  chamber  was  full  of  dissimilar,  discordant  persons,  whom  death  made 
to  agree.  On  one  side,  Albano  saw  a  repulsive  stranger-form,  which  had  slipped 
into  the  room ;  it  was  his  inaccessible  father,  whose  large  sombre  eyes  were  riveted 
on  his  son  with  sharpness  and  severity.  —  In  the  next  apartment,  two  tall,  veiled 
female  figures  were  looking  towards  Gaspard,  but  saw  the  face  of  no  one,  and  were 
seen  themselves  by  none. 

Liana  played  with  her  fingers  on  the  veil.  —  It  was  evening  in  the  chamber,  and 
there  was  the  pause  between  the  lightning  and  the  thunder-clap.  —  “Think  on  the 
Almighty  God!”  cried  Spener  —  she  answered  not — he  continued  —  “upon  our 
fountain,  and  our  ocean  —  He  alone  stands  by  thee  in  the  darkness,  when  earth  and 
men,  and  all  the  lights  of  life  are  departing  from  thee.”  —  Suddenly  she  began  to 
whisper,  softly  and  rapidly  in  a  joyous  tone,  as  one  who  talks  in  sleep,  and  ever 
more  rapturously  and  quickly.  “Caroline,  here,  here,  Caroline;  that  is  my  hand  — 
how  art  thou  so  beautiful!”  —  The  unseen  angel,  who  had  sanctified  her  first  affection, 
and  accompanied  her  life,  beamed  again  like  a  rising  moon  over  all  the  darkness  of 
the  dying  hour,  and  her  radiance  easily  blended  the  brief  night  of  May  into  the 
glorious  morning  spring-dawn  of  the  other  world. 

Now  leaned  the  veiled  nun  of  Heaven  entirely  motionless  upon  her  mother  — 
invisible  and  wrathful  stood  the  angel  of  death  among  his  victims.  The  screech-owl 
of  remorse  hovered  above,  ever  and  anon  pecking  at  the  breast  of  the  mourners,  and 
nothing  was  heard  in  the  stillness  but  his  hooting.  —  More  gloomily  rolled  the 
knight’s  melancholy  eyes,  in  their  deep  sockets,  hither  and  thither  between  the 
motionless  bride  and  his  motionless  son.  —  Gaspard  and  the  destroying  angel  grimly 
eyed  each  other. 

Then  rang  from  Liana’s  harp  a  long,  high,  sweeping  tone  amid  the  stillness. 
The  fates,  who  spun  her  life,  recognized  the  sign,  paused  from  their  labour,  and  stood 
up,  and  the  sister  who  holds  the  shears  came  forward.  Liana’s  fingers  ceased  to 
play,  and  beneath  the  veil  it  was  still  and  motionless. 

“Your  head  is  heavy  and  cold,  my  daughter,”  said  the  disconsolate  mother. — 
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“  Tear  away  the  veil,”  cried  the  brother,  and,  as  he  removed  it,  Liana  rested  beneath, 
peaceful  and  smiling,  but  dead  —  her  blue  eyes  opened  heavenwards  —  her  rapturous 
mouth  still  breathing  love  —  her  youthful  lily  brow  entwined  with  its  drooping  flowery 
garland — and  pale  and  glorified  by  the  reflected  radiance  of  a  higher  world,  shone 
the  wondrous  form  of  her  who  had  left  the  petty  life  of  mortals  for  the  higher  being 
of  the  dead. 
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LITTLE  RED  RIDING-HOOD. 


BY  ANNE  C.  LYNCH. 


“  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.’’ 


Sweet  child  of  fairy  land !  since  first 
I  dwelt  with  tearful  eye 

Upon  the  page  that  tells  thy  tale, 

Long  years  have  glided  by. 

Then  in  thy  fabled  history 
No  marvel  could  I  see, 

For  then  the  worlds  of  thought  and  sense 
Were  fairy  lands  to  me. 

The  fields  and  meadows  were  as  bright 
As  those  where  thou  didst  stray, 

And  gaily  through  their  tangled  flowers 
Like  thee  I  took  my  way. 

And  while  I  walked  that  sunny  path, 

Nor  doubt  nor  fear  was  mine; 

For  childhood’s  trustfulness  and  faith, 

Are  ever  strong  like  thine. 

Alas !  that  coming  years  should  throw 
Dark  shadows  o’er  our  way, 

And  leave  us  with  an  aching  sense, 

Of  glory  passed  away ! 


THE  NIGHT  REVIEW. 


ROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  J.  C.  VON  ZEDLITZ. 

At  midnight  hour  the  drummer 
Gets  up  from  his  grave  so  low; 

With  his  drum  his  round  he  marches, 
Goes  briskly  to  and  fro. 

With  his  fleshless  arms  the  drumsticks 
He  plies  in  measure  true ; 

Strikes  many  a  rapid  roll-call, 

Reveille  and  tattoo. 

The  drum  sounds  strange  and  ghostly, 
It  has  a  mighty  beat; 

The  slain  and  mouldering  soldiers, 
Rise  at  it  on  their  feet. 

And  they  in  frosts  of  Russia, 

All  stiff  with  ice  and  storm; 

And  they  that  lie  in  Italy, 

Where  they  find  the  earth  too  warm ; 

They  whom  the  Nile-mud  covers, 

And  the  Arabian  sand, 

They  stalk  out  from  their  charnels, 
And  musket  take  in  hand. 

*  *  * 

At  midnight  hour  the  cornet, 

Gets  up  from  his  grave  so  low; 

He  peals  into  his  trumpet, 

And  rides  forth  to  and  fro. 

Then  on  their  airy  horses, 

Come  the  dead  riders  old ; 

The  bloody  veteran  squadrons, 

With  weapons  manifold. 
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The  whitened  skulls  are  grinning, 
Beneath  the  helms  they  wear, 

And  skeleton  the  fingers, 

That  the  long  sabres  bear. 

*  *  # 

At  midnight  hour  the  chieftain 
Gets  up  from  his  grave  so  low; 

By  all  his  staff  attended, 

He  comes  forth  riding  slow. 

He  wears  a  little  hat, 

And  a  coat  quite  plain  has  on, 

And  slender  is  the  sword 
That  at  his  side  hangs  down. 

The  moon  with  yellow  lustre, 

O’er  all  the  broad  field  shines ; 

The  man  with  the  little  hat, 

Looks  down  along  the  lines. 

The  ranks  present  their  muskets, — 
Then  shoulder,  —  then  away, 

With  drum  and  clarion  sounding, 
Sweeps  by  the  whole  array. 

The  generals  and  marshals 
Stand  round  in  circle  near; 

The  Chief  speaks  to  the  nearest 
One  low  word  in  his  ear. 

The  word  goes  round  that  circle, 
Then  echoes  far  and  wide; 
“France”  is  the  watch- word  given, 
“  St.  Helena”  replied. 

This  is  the  grand  Parade 
In  the  Elysian  field, 

That,  as  twelve  o’clock  is  striking, 
Is  by  dead  Csesar  held. 


Q 
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KING  CHARLES’S  VOYAGE. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  LUDWIG  UHLAN  D. 


King  Charles,  with  his  twelve  peers  so  brave, 

For  Holy  Land  was  bound; 

The  bark  was  pitching  on  the  wave, 

The  storm  was  raging  round. 

Then  spoke  the  eager  knight  Roland : 

“  I  can  both  fend  and  hit ; 

But,  winds  and  billows  to  withstand, 

This  art  is  poorly  fit.” 

And  spoke  Sir  Holgar,  —  he  the  Dane: 

“  I  skill  to  play  the  harp ; 

But  what  boots  that?  ’Tis  all  in  vain, 

When  blast  and  surge  drive  sharp.” 

He  eyed  his  steel  with  saddened  air, 

The  brave  Sir  Olivier : 

“It  is  not  for  myself  I  care 
As  for  the  Altaclear.”* 

These  words  the  subtle  Ganelon  4 

Half  smother’d  in  his  breast : 

“  Were  some  way  out  but  to  me  shown, 

The  devil  might  take  the  rest.” 

Archbishop  Turpin  sorely  sigh’d : 

“0,  sinful  men  are  we ! 

Come,  dearest  Saviour,  o’er  the  tide, 

And  lead  us  safe  and  free.” 

*  The  heroes  of  romance  were  accustomed  to  give  names  to  their  swords.  That  of  Rinaldo  was 
Fusberta.  Every  reader  of  Ariosto  is  familiar  with  the  Durindana  of  Orlando,  or  Roland.  Charlemagne 
called  his  sword  Joyeuse. 
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Count  Richard  up,  and  undismay’d : 
u  Ye  spirits  damn’d  from  hell ! 

Many’s  the  service  to  you  I’ve  paid, — 

Now  turn  and  serve  me  well.” 

Then  spoke  Sir  Naimis :  “  Many  a  wight 
I’ve  counselled  well  and  clear ; 

But  good  sweet  water,  and  counsel  bright, 

At  sea  are  often  dear.” 

Said  Sir  Riol,  with  locks  all  gray: 

“An  old  sword-blade  am  I, 

And  frankly  would  my  body  lay 
At  last  in  ground  that’s  dry.” 

It  was  Sir  Guy,  a  gentle  knight, 

Who  thus  began  to  sing : 

“  0,  if  I  were  a  bird,  my  flight 
Swift  to  my  love  I’d  wing.” 

Out  spoke  the  noble  Count  Garein : 

“  God  help  us  now  and  keep ! 

Much  rather  would  I  drink  red  wine, 

Than  water  from  the  deep.” 

Sir  Lambert  cried,  a  gay  gallant : 

“  Let  Heaven  still  helpful  be ! 

I’d  rather  eat  a  good  fish,  I  grant, 

Than  have  the  fish  eat  me.” 

Sir  Godfrey,  that  great  Paladin, 

Said  :  “  Come  what  may  befall ! 

No  other  lot  will  for  me  have  been, 

Than  for  my  brothers  all.” 

King  Charles  at  the  helm  sat  firm  and  still;  — 
No  word  he  turn’d  to  say;  — 

But  steer’d  with  constant  hand  and  will, 

Till  the  storm  lull’d  away. 
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THE  NAUGHTY  BOY. 


BY  ANNE  C.  LYNCH. 


How  now!  thou  little  pouting  elf, 

With  fury-flashing  eye, 

How  darest  thou  from  thy  corner  thus 
The  rule  and  rod  defy? 

That  broken  slate,  that  dog-eared  book, 
Have  sorry  tales  to  tell, 

Thou  wilt  not  add  and  multiply, 

Thou  wilt  not  learn  to  spell. 

But  sulkily  thou  standest  there 

With  cross  and  frowning  look ; - 

Hold !  I  will  sketch  his  naughty  face 
And  put  it  in  a  book ! 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  H.  ZSCHOKKE. 

It  is  well  known  that,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Duke  William  succeeded 
to  the  government  at  fifty-two  years  of  age.  Few  princes  of  his  time  were  possessed 
of  so  much  knowledge,  we  might  almost  say,  learning.  Few  had  travelled  so  much 
over  Europe,  not  merely  from  court  to  court,  but  seriously  to  prepare  for  their  future 
dignities.  For  himself,  he  needed  but  little;  all  was  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  or  to  the  help  of  the  destitute.  He  brought  his  nephew  up  in  the  same 
plain  way.  His  wife  had  died  in  early  life,  and,  for  the  sake  of  domestic  peace,  he 
bound  himself  by  no  second  marriage.  For  the  youthful  son  of  his  brother,  he  kept, 
besides  a  governor  and  a  tutor,  only  a  valet;  for  himself,  only  a  valet,  cook,  and 
secretary.  He  had  little  love  for  his  nephew,  it  might  almost  be  said,  that  he  hated 
him.  Why,  is  unknown.  Princes  seldom  cordially  love  their  heirs,  because  they 
see  in  them  impatient  successors,  or  the  future  destroyers  of  existing  institutions. 

The  old  duke  was  a  stern,  self-willed  man.  Every  thing  in  his  house,  as  well 
as  in  the  whole  state,  went  by  rule,  like  clockwork.  No  one  dared  to  do  more 
than  his  appointed  task,  no  one  less.  The  duke  himself  attended  to  all  affairs, 
oversaw  every  thing,  interfered  in  all  details,  and  thus  lost  the  oversight  of  the  whole, 
as  is  always  the  case.  Want,  distress,  and  oppression  increased  in  all  corners  of  the 
dukedom;  although  all  the  inferior  magistrates  made  reports  upon  reports  every 
month,  from  which  the  higher  authorities  again  drew  up  new  reports,  and  these, 
having  been  reduced  to  one  general  statement  or  table,  were  handed  to  the  prince, 
who  fancied,  when  he  examined  these  tabular  accounts,  that  he  was  surveying  the 
whole  external  condition  of  his  domains.  The  good  man !  He  imagined  that  he  was 
making  his  government  work  like  a  machine.  He  took  credit  to  himself  for  the 
simplicity  of  the  mechanism,  and  was  not  displeased  when  any  one  professed  to 
understand  it,  although  it  belonged  only  to  great  minds,  like  his,  to  manage  it.  It 
never  occurred  to  him,  that  his  mechanical  government  was  the  most  heartless  of 
all  governments ;  that  his  people  remained  in  their  ancient  ignorant  state,  whilst  their 
neighbours  were  making  rapid  advances  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  in  national 
prosperity  and  power,  and  that  there  was  as  little  progress  in  his  academy  as  in  his 
manufactories. 

“  Where’s  the  rub?  It  costs  me  money  enough,”  asked  the  old  duke,  one  day, 
in  a  full  assembly  of  his  court.  The  question  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  but  no 
one  ventured  to  give  to  the  patriarchal  inquiry  an  honest  answer. 
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At  last,  rose  the  Baron  Leinau,  an  enlightened  young  man,  appointed  but  a  few 
days  before  to  the  office  of  private  secretary.  The  baron  judged  that  this  was  the 
best  moment  yet  presented  to  express  his  gratitude  and  reverence  for  the  duke,  and, 
accordingly,  he  replied : 

“  May  it  please  your  highness,  only  more  air,  more  freedom,  is  wanted  from 
above,  and  more  activity,  instead  of  paper,  from  below.  Armies  are  machines ;  but 
those  who  show  the  best  on  parade,  will  be  broken  to  pieces  on  the  field  of  battle, 
when  they  meet  other  armies,  in  which  one  great  thought  animates  every  individual.” 

Here  a  superannuated  field-marshal  shook  his  gray  head,  bowed  low  to  the  duke, 
and  said,  “  The  state,  like  an  army,  must,  shall,  can  be  nothing  but  a  dead  machine. 
The  spirit  of  the  regent  animates  one,  the  mind  of  the  general  the  other.  Thus, 
whilst  the  prince  leads  his  millions  of  auxiliaries  to  one  point,  he  is  all-powerful ;  and 
the  general,  too,  is  invincible,  when  his  hundred  thousand  soldiers  await  only  his  nod. 
He  is  the  soul,  the  army  the  body  of  the  soul.” 

“  It  is  exactly  there,  as  it  appears  to  me,”  replied  the  Baron  Leinau,  modestly, 
“  that  the  great  mistake  lies,  which  must  be  fatal  both  to  state  and  to  army.  Men  are 
regarded  as  mere  puppets,  and  the  spirit  is  thought  less  of  than  arms  and  legs.  An 
army,  animated  by  a  great  idea,  even  when  beaten,  still  lives  in  every  part  like  the 
Lernean  serpent ;  new  heads  supply  the  places  of  those  cut  off,  and  continue  to  be 
formidable.  A  dead  machine  of  an  army  will,  on  the  contrary - ” 

“Hold  your  tongue,  impertinence!”  thundered  the  old  duke,  “and  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  teach  a  field-marshal,  you,  who  scarcely  know  how  to  make  a  pen.” 

The  Baron  of  Leinau  blushed  fiery  red,  both  from  shame  and  anger,  as  the  duke 
motioned  him  to  the  door.  Bowing  with  flashing  eyes,  he  retired. 

The  duke  threw  after  him  a  look  of  contempt  and  indignation.  The  court 
noticed  the  look,  and  every  one  involuntarily  imitated  it.  The  field-marshal  went  on 
to  speak  of  the  freedom  of  certain  young  people,  who  did  not  know  how  to  restrain 
themselves,  and  who  presumed  to  give  advice  (here  he  looked  reverently  at  the  duke) 
to  the  wisest  and  most  beloved  of  all  princes.  The  chancellor,  who  wanted  to  see  a 
nephew  of  his  in  Leinau’s  place,  he  also  spoke,  alluding  to  his  nephew  by  the  way, 
as  he  remarked  that  all  young  people  were  not  so  forward.  And  the  court-marshal 
spoke,  too,  whose  homely  daughter  had  failed  to  captivate  the  young  Baron  Leinau. 
And  so,  to  the  same  tune,  spoke  all. 

The  next  day  the  baron  received  a  gracious  order  to  travel  for  some  years,  and 
after  that,  to  present  himself  at  court. 


JOURNEYS  AND  ACQUAINTANCES. 

The  Baron  Leinau  struck  his  forehead  madly,  for  he  saw  that  he  had  done 
wrong,  not  in  fact,  but  in  form.  It  is  always  wrong  to  be  imprudent.  “  You  old 
fool,  will  you  never  be  prudent?  Will  you  always  stand  in  your  own  light?” 
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Such  were  his  exclamations  whilst  he  was  packing  up,  and  the  tears  started  to  his 
eyes.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the  aforesaid  old  fool  was  just  four- 
and-twenty  years  of  age.  There  are  older  fools,  but  this  does  not  excuse  the 
young  ones. 

He  set  out  on  his  journey  to  learn  to  make  pens,  or  the  like.  He  had  no  parents, 
but  he  had  property  enough,  and  so  was  free  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

He  went  to  Switzerland.  The  majesty  of  the  mountains  impressed  him;  but  the 
institutions  of  that  country,  patched  together  with  a  variety  of  privileges  and  what 
not,  repulsed  him.  He  went  to  Paris.  France  had,  as  yet,  no  Napoleon.  They 
were  refining  there  upon  the  finances;  licentiousness,  poverty  and  distress  appeared 
everywhere.  He  went  to  London.  The  free  spirit  of  the  government  pleased  him, 
and  he  remained  there  some  time. 

One  day,  as  he  was  walking  through  the  streets,  he  heard  a  brisk  altercation 
going  on  in  a  bookstore.  He  had  scarcely  turned  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  when  he 
recognized  a  German  gentleman,  whom  he  had  often  met  in  public,  and  who  had 
made  an  agreeable  impression  on  him.  The  stranger  was  now  engaged  in  a  dispute 
with  the  bookseller.  He  was  called  Count  Streitenberg.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  man,  modest,  and  apparently  of  high  character. 

The  count,  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  baron,  beckoned  to  him,  and  the 
latter  immediately  approached. 

“I  am  in  a  most  perplexing  dilemma,”  said  the  count,  in  German,  pointing  to  the 
bookseller.  “  I  have  bought  of  this  man,  a  fine  assortment  of  maps,  engravings, 
designs,  and  rare  books,  for  no  very  large  sum.  It  was  two  months  ago.  I  gave 
him  my  note,  for  I  was  in  want  of  cash  at  the  time.  I  ought  to  have  received  a 
remittance  a  fortnight  ago.  Just  see  now  my  embarrassment.  My  uncle  writes  me 
to-day,  that  I  must  return  to  Germany  immediately,  and  that  I  shall  find  funds  at 
Amsterdam  to  defray  my  expenses,  but  he  sends  me  not  a  farthing.  I  owe  this  man 
three  hundred  louisd’ors,  and  he  refuses  to  take  back  my  purchase.  He  even 
threatens  me  with  the  law.  I  have  scarcely  twenty  louisd’ors  to  pay  my  passage  to 
Amsterdam.  Can  you  help  me?” 

The  baron  bethought  himself  for  a  moment. 

“If  you  are  in  funds,”  said  the  count,  “just  buy  these  things  for  me,  for  I 
would  not  willingly  lose  them.  When  I  get  home,  I  will  send  you  the  money.” 

The  baron  shook  his  head  thoughtfully:  “Where  is  your  home,  Sir  Count?” 

The  count  answered  somewhat  confusedly,  and  named  the  quarter  wdience  the 
baron  had  been  expelled  in  order  to  learn  to  make  pens. 

The  baron  looked  sharply  at  him,  shook  his  head,  and  said:  “After  I  left  the 
university,  I  lived  full  half  a  year  in  that  very  place,  but  I  never  heard  of  the  noble 
family  of  Streitenberg.” 

The  pretended  count  blushed  deeply.  “  But  will  you  not  believe,  on  my  word 
of  honour,  that  I  wfill  send  you  the  money  the  moment  I  arrive  at  my  place  of 
destination,  be  it  where  it  may?”  asked  he,  with  a  quivering  voice. 
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“  Why  should  I  not  believe  you  ?”  replied  the  baron.  ££  I  will  lend  you  the 
money,  but  upon  one  condition.” 

££  Upon  any  condition,”  exclaimed  the  count,  “  I  will  give  you  my  promise  in 
writing !  You  have  reason  to  be  somewhat  distrustful,  as  I - ” 

“  Not  in  the  least,  Sir  Count.  Your  open  countenance  gives  me  the  fullest 
confidence.  Truly,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  such  a  countenance  can 
deceive.” 

££  No,  dear  baron,  you  are  too  generous.  You  have  cause  to  be  suspicious,  as 
you  have  already  heard  an  untruth  from  me.  But  I  will  prove  to  you  that  I  really  am 
from  the  place  I  say,  and  that  you  are  so  far  right,  there  is  no  family  of  Streitenberg 
there.  I  will  tell  you  who  I  am.” 

££No,  no,  count,”  interrupted  the  baron;  ££  without  further  preliminary,  will  you 
accede  to  the  condition  upon  which  I  will  lend  you  the  money?” 

££  Certainly.  Here  is  my  hand  upon  it.” 

££  Good ;  I  wish  you  to  pay  the  money  to  my  agent  when  you  reach  home.  I 
will  give  you  his  address.  But  in  the  next  place  I  desire  that  neither  now,  nor 
to-morrow,  nor  ever,  you  tell  me  or  my  agent  what  your  name  is,  or  where  you 
actually  reside.”  So  saying,  the  baron  drew  out  his  pocket-book  and  gave  the  count 
a  banknote.  ££  It  is  a  little  more  than  you  really  need,”  added  he,  ££but  that  is  of  no 
consequence  to  you  or  to  me.” 

The  count  embraced  him  cordially,  and  then  turned  with  wet  eyes  to  the 
bookseller.  Whilst  the  latter  examined  the  note,  the  count  pressed  the  baron’s 
hand,  and  said,  “We  must  become  better  acquainted  before  I  quit  England.  Come 
now  to  my  hotel.  Dine  with  me.  A  glass  of  champagne  will  perhaps  warm  your 
coldness,  if  you  will  permit  one,  whom  you  have  just  helped  out  of  a  disagreeable 
dilemma,  to  say  so.  Will  you  go  with  me?” 

££  Why  not?  but  are  you  on  foot,  count?” 

<c  Yes.” 

££  So  am  I.  Permit  me  to  call  a  coach.” 

The  baron  left  the  shop  and  —  did  not  return.  The  count  waited  for  him 
two  hours  in  vain.  The  next  morning  a  note  came  from  the  baron,  in  which  he 
excused  himself  for  not  having  returned  to  the  bookseller’s,  on  the  plea  of  having 
forgotten,  at  the  moment,  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  arrangements  for  a  journey  to 
Russia.  He  gave  the  address  of  his  agent,  and  bade  the  count  a  brief  farewell,  and 
left  London  the  same  morning. 

The  count  was  hurt  that  the  baron  had  allowed  him  no  opportunity  of  thanking 
him,  and  of  cementing  their  friendship.  ££  But,”  he  cried  joyfully,  ££  Baron  Leinau’s 
friendship  is  made.  He  is  a  magnanimous  man,  a  true  German.  The  Briton  is  not 
capable  of  such  noble  things.  In  short,  the  Briton  is  proud,  the  German  noble. 
There’s  the  difference.  The  Englishman  despises  his  inferiors,  the  German  honours 
what  is  worthy  in  every  one.” 

The  count  laid  Leinau’s  letters  among  his  treasures,  ££  For  the  man  is  my  friend,” 
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he  repeated.  He  then  went  out  and  searched  for  Leinau’s  residence  until  he  found  it. 
But  in  vain.  Leinau  had  vanished. 

4 

A  PRINCE’S  LOOK  AGAIN. 

Leinau  had  quitted  London  for  Copenhagen  the  same  day  he  sent  the  note  to  the 
count.  He  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg  through  Stockholm.  At  Petersburg  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  presented  at  court.  Catherine  the  Great,  then  empress, 
honoured  him  with  her  notice ;  Leinau  himself  could  not  divine  how  this  distinction 
befel  him.  “  Heaven  bless  you !”  said  the  friend,  who  had  presented  him,  “  the 
empress  is  a  woman,  and  you  are  a  handsome  young  man.  You  wish  to  enter  the 
Russian  service.  Without  doubt,  your  wish  will  be  realized.  Even  in  the  most 
excellent  princes,  human  nature  will  take  the  lead,  without  their  being  aware  of  it. 
Many  deserving  officers  are  passed  by,  but  nature  favours  the  handsome  young  Baron 
Leinau.” 

“  You  think,  then,  that  the  empress  will  give  me  the  command  of  a  company?” 

“  Certainly,  Baron,  I  wager  you  will  receive  more  than  you  expect.  I  saw  the 
look  she  cast  upon  you  as  you  retired.  Count  Rasumowski  saw  that  look,  and  the 
Princess  Daschkow,  and  Potemkin  himself.  Every  one  spoke  of  you  with  rapture. 
Potemkin  begged  me  to  introduce  him  to  you,  and  he  said  much  in  your  praise.  I 
know,  besides,  that  the  empress  mentioned  your  name  to  the  prince.  So  don’t  be 
anxious.  Your  fortune  is  made.” 

In  a  few  days  the  baron  was  summoned  to  the  Prince  Potemkin,  and  was 
agreeably  surprised  with  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  one  of  the 
newly  raised  regiments  of  cavalry.  The  young  officer,  in  his  new  uniform,  obtained  the 
honour  of  kissing  the  hand  of  his  imperial  patroness.  Potemkin  then  hurried  him  off 
to  his  regiment  in  the  greatest  haste.  He  followed  the  standard  of  Romanzow  against 
Oczakow.  He  was  present  at  the  storming  of  the  place,  and  was  disgusted  with  the 
cruelty  of  the  Russians  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had  almost  a  mind  to  throw  up  his 
commission.  But  nothing  came  of  his  disgust,  for  the  empress  rewarded  him  for  his 
manifest  bravery  at  Oczakow  with  a  colonelcy.  u  Truly,”  wrote  the  new  colonel  to 
his  friend  in  Petersburg,  “  my  promotion  must  be  the  fruit  of  a  sunny  prince’s  look, 
for  I  had  little  opportunity  of  evincing  much  bravery  at  Oczakow.  I  merely  stood  as 
an  idle  spectator,  before  the  fortress,  with  my  regiment.  I  was  to  lead  my  men  on  only 
in  case  it  should  be  necessary.  I  thank  Heaven  it  was  not.” 

Colonel  Leinau  received  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  Finnland  against  the 
Swedes.  Here  he  remained  a  year,  when  peace  was  established. 

He  had  had,  all  this  time,  abundant  opportunities  of  gaining  experience  of^very 
kind,  and  sometimes  to  call  to  mind  the  so-called  Count  Streitenberg  whom  he  had 
assisted  in  London.  The  count  had  made  no  use  of  the  address  of  Leinau’s  steward. 
That  the  note  which  Leinau  had  sent  to  the  count,  on  the  morning  of  his  departure 
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from  London,  had  reached  its  destination,  there  was  no  doubt.  The  loss  of  the  three 
or  four  hundred  louisd’ors  did  not  grieve  the  baron  so  much  as  the  thought  that  it 
was  lost  through  one  whose  countenance  had  lied,  one  so  devoid  of  sensibility,  so 
worthless,  that  the  most  generous  confidence  could  not  hold  him  to  his  honour.  Still, 
in  his  inmost  heart,  he  could  not  wish  any  evil  to  the  count ;  neither  could  he  wholly 
forget  him.  The  man  had  possessed  an  indefinable  attraction  for  him.  And,  as  often 
as  he  thought  of  the  count,  he  still  thought  of  some  excuse  for  him ;  and  at  last  the 
excuse  became  almost  a  recommendation.  The  count  might  have  become  impover¬ 
ished,  or  perhaps  he  was  dead.  The  baron  was  rich  enough  without  the  money,  and 
would  willingly  have  given  as  much  more,  could  he  have  learned  the  fate  of  his 
debtor. 

Immediately  after  his  promotion,  Leinau  had  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  up  his 
fatherland  altogether,  and  settling  in  Russia,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  a  purchaser  for 
his  estate.  He  had  no  particular  wish  to  return  to  Germany.  “  Who  knows,”  thought 
he,  “but  that  the  old  patriarch  will  send  me  away  again  to  learn  to  make  pens?” 
With  this  thought,  he  gave  his  steward  full  power  to  sell  his  paternal  estates.  The 
steward  obeyed,  and  sold  every  thing  but  a  small  house,  in  which  this  faithful  old 
servant  resided,  and  which  was  to  be  his  during  his  lifetime. 

By  accident,  the  colonel  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Polish  officer,  who,  in  need 
of  money,  offered  him  fine  large  estates  in  Poland  at  such  a  reasonable  rate,  that, 
after  having  obtained  a  furlough,  Leinau  went  to  see  them,  and,  convinced  of  their 
value,  concluded  the  transaction  by  buying  them.  He  now  considered  himself  one 
of  the  richest  nobles  in  Poland.  Every  one  congratulated  him.  He  determined  to 
enjoy  a  life  of  philosophical  repose  at  his  Polish  Tusculaneum,  resigned  his  place  in 
the  Russian  service,  bought  whole  libraries  of  agricultural  manuals,  together  with  all 
sorts  of  implements  for  cultivating  the  soil,  gathered  round  him  a  colony  of  German 
mechanics  and  labourers,  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  his  Polish  castle,  and,  while  he 
made  preparations  for  beautifying  the  place,  began  to  think  occasionally  of  a  wife.  It 
was  high  time,  for  he  was  on  the  edge  of  thirty. 

Hitherto  fortune  had  smiled.  Suddenly  unlucky  days  came  upon  him.  The 
Poles  waged  war  against  the  imperial  diet  of  his  fatherland.  The  baron  sought  to 
avoid  all  interference,  but,  when  asked  for  his  opinion  by  warrantable  persons  in  his 
neighbourhood,  he  deemed  it  only  honourable  to  give  them  this  advice :  “  Content 
yourselves  with  your  own  country,  and  be  on  your  guard  against  foreign  influence. 
You  are  lost,  if,  through  party  spirit,  you  divide  and  lend  yourselves  to  Russia  or 
Prussia.” 

Gradually,  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  the  baron  was  considered  an  adherent  of 
Kosiusko,  and  an  enemy  to  the  Russian  party.  He  meddled  not,  still  he  was 
watched.  His  name  appeared,  with  many  others,  upon  the  proscription  list  which 
was  sent  to  Petersburg.  It  brought  him  little  honour.  The  Russians  advanced 
against  the  Poles  with  a  superior  force,  and  were  victorious  at  Ukraine  and  Dubienka. 
The  Polish  troops  marched  through  the  baron’s  grounds,  and  he  was  obliged  to  join 
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them.  The  Russians  advanced  still  farther,  laid  waste  Leinau’s  estate,  and  burnt 
down  his  castle.  Suwarrow  and  Igelstrom,  after  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Praga,  were  not  the  men  to  defend  the  possessions  of  a  Russian  colonel  who  had 
joined  the  enemy.  He  lost  all,  and  was  glad,  like  many  of  the  natives  of  Poland,  to 
flee  for  his  life  into  Germany. 

The  baron  could  still  talk  of  being  happy,  when  he  reached  Dresden,  and  recol¬ 
lected  that  there  was  still  an  old  mansion  where  he  might  live  with  his  faithful  old 
steward.  The  loss  of  his  possessions  did  not  much  disturb  him,  for  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  have  very  few  wants.  He  still  thought  himself  rich  enough.  The  old 
steward  wept  real  tears  of  joy  when  he  again  saw  his  master  so  unexpectedly. 
Leinau  had  informed  him  of  his  arrival  in  a  letter  from  Dresden,  but  enjoined  it  upon 
him  to  disclose  his  return  to  no  one,  as  he  wished  to  remain  incog,  as  long  as  he 
could,  undisturbed  by  curiosity.  It  was  partly  pride  or  shame  that  prompted  this 
wish.  Although  he  despised  the  verdict  of  the  multitude,  yet  he  would  fain  avoid  it 
in  his  own  case.  He  knew  the  world !  a  thing  so  named,  that  awards  ruin  to  one  and 
glory  to  another. 

But  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  anxiety  on  the  colonel’s  part.  It  would 
have  required  no  ordinary  exertions  to  discover  him.  The  steward’s  house  was 
situated  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  far  from  the  public  road. 
Travellers  never  passed  that  way,  scarcely  a  pedlar  or  preacher.  At  first,  the  retire¬ 
ment  pleased  the  baron,  but  after  a  little  while  it  grew  tedious.  He  had  brought 
books  with  him,  which  served  to  kill  time  for  a  while,  but  at  last  he  came  to  feel 
himself  a  prisoner  and  exile,  of  all  feelings  the  worst.  None  of  his  old  friends  were 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  fact,  there  was  no  one,  except  an  old  clergyman,  who  had 
once  been  his  tutor,  for  whom  he  particularly  cared,  and  who  now  resided  at  the 
other  end  of  the  dukedom.  Leinau  determined  to  seek  him  out.  Filling  his  pocket 
with  such  things  as  were  necessary,  he  set  out,  on  a  fine  summer  day,  in  a  plain 
hunter’s  dress,  with  his  gun  over  his  shoulder.  In  two  days,  he  expected  to  reach  the 
home  of  his  old  friend.  The  first  night  he  lodged  at  the  inn  of  an  insignificant 
town,  where  he  met,  however,  with  a  very  significant  adventure.  When  about  to 
sit  down  to  supper,  (he  had  taken  no  dinner,  for  economy’s  sake,)  the  landlady 
informed  him  that,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  he  might  sup  at  the  same  table  with  a 
young  lady,  who  had  arrived  an  hour  before  with  her  father  and  maid.  “  Without 
doubt,”  declared  mine  hostess,  u  they  are  quality  from  the  capital.”  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  had  gone  to  bed,  soon  after  his  arrival,  with  the  headache,  and  had  contented 
himself  with  a  cup  of  tea. 

These  particulars  interested  the  baron  very  little,  but  they  suddenly  increased  in 
interest,  when,  after  the  cloth  was  laid,  the  beautiful  lady  entered.  Beautiful  she 
was.  That  could  not  be  denied ;  at  least  the  baron  could  not  deny  it,  for  to  him  she 
seemed  like  some  fairy,  or  messenger  from  heaven. 

His  respectful  salutation  was  returned  by  a  silent  inclination  and  a  delicate  blush. 
The  baron  made  it  his  agreeable  office  to  offer  the  best  of  every  thing  on  the  table  to 
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his  lovely  companion,  which  gave  opportunity  first  for  single  syllables,  then  for  single 
words,  then  for  questions  and  answers ;  and  at  last  the  conversation  flowed  as  freely  as 
if  between  persons  with  perfectly  clear  consciences,  although  now  and  then  looks 
were  exchanged  as  if  their  consciences  were  not  quite  clear. 

It  was  no  common  apparition  to  the  people  of  the  inn  —  this  pair. ,  Landlord  and 
landlady,  boy  and  maid,  and  even  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town,  stood 
grouped  in  the  back-ground,  gaping  at  the  guests.  “They  are  betrothed,”  said  one. 
“They  are  brother  and  sister,”  said  another.  The  women  had  never  seen  such  a 
handsome  man  as  the  baron,  and  the  men  had  never  seen  so  beautiful  a  maiden  as  the 
young  lady.  It  was  worth  a  deal  of  trouble  to  get  a  sight  of  such  a  pair.  The  lady 
spoke  of  the  capital.  The  baron  asked  questions  not  a  few.  He  cared  less  for  the 
capital  than  for  the  answers  he  received,  so  musically  articulate,  so  pointed  with  good 
sense.  He  would  have  asked  questions  all  night  long,  had  not  the  lady  risen  to  go 
and  inquire  about  her  father’s  headache. 

The  baron  drummed  thoughtfully  with  his  fork  upon  the  table,  and  would  have 
sate  dreaming  there  all  night  long,  had  not  the  landlady  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to 
see  his  bed.  He  rose  to  retire,  and,  as  he  passed  by  the  chair  which  the  lady  had 
occupied,  he  saw  her  glove  lying  on  the  floor.  He  snatched  up  the  treasure,  by 
means  of  which  a  conversation  might  be  renewed  in  the  morning. 

He  forgot  how  tired  he  had  been,  by  his  long  journey,  or  he  would  not  have 
wondered,  the  next  morning,  to  see  the  sun  streaming  in  at  the  window,  while  he  was 
still  in  bed.  He  sprang  up.  His  table  companion,  the  glove,  and  the  expected 
morning  greeting,  were  his  first  thoughts.  He  was  almost  in  as  great  an  ecstacy  as  if 
heaven  were  in  near  prospect.  He  dressed  himself  with  the  greatest  care ;  every 
speck  was  brushed  from  his  hunting-dress  with  the  neatness  of  a  soldier,  familiar  with 
garrison  service.  Now  and  then  a  sigh  escaped  him,  as  he  thought  of  the  glove,  of 
his  uniform,  and  his  Polish  possessions. 

His  boots  yet  remained  to  be  put  on.  He  heard  the  sweet  voice  of  the  lady  at 
the  street  door.  He  had  sometime  before  heard  a  travelling  coach  drive  up.  What 
a  crowd  of  thoughts  thronged  upon  him !  He  threw  open  the  window.  Alas !  there 
he  saw  the  lovely  creature  with  one  neat  little  foot  just  upon  the  steps  of  the  carriage, 
while  the  fat  landlord,  with  a  bundle  of  shawls  under  his  arm,  stood  by  to  help  her. 
As  she  entered  the  vehicle,  she  looked  up  towards  the  open  window,  and  her 
sparkling  eyes  threw  a  modest  greeting  and  farewell  to  Leinau,  and  with  this  she 
disappeared.  The  landlord  shut  the  coach-door.  It  sounded  to  the  poor  baron  like 
closing  the  grave  where  the  coffin  of  all  his  joys  lay.  The  carriage  rolled  off. 

When  it  was  wholly  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  colonel  proceeded  to  draw  on 
his  boots  and  —  one  must  occupy  one’s  self  with  trifles  sometimes  —  pour  out  all  the 
Russian  oaths  he  had  ever  heard  in  Moldau,  Wallachia,  or  Finnland.  He  kicked 
his  hunting-bag  away  so  violently,  that  it  flew  like  a  bomb  towards  the  door,  but  at  a 
most  unlucky  moment,  just  as  the  fat  host  was  coming  in  with  all  due  dignity,  and 
thinking  no  harm,  bringing  coffee,  &c.  A  pleasant  “  Good  morning”  was  on  his  lips. 
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The  bag  fell  first  upon  the  head  of  the  terrified  landlord,  and  then  upon  the  salver, 
right  into  coffee  and  milk,  so  that  all  tumbled,  landlord  and  all,  to  the  floor.  Down 
went  mine  host  upon  the  broken  crockery,  with  the  scalding  beverage  dashed  all  over 
his  face. 

“  Oh!”  groaned  the  landlord  in  his  pain. 

“Oh!”  echoed  the  colonel.  “ Awkward  fellow !  The  devil  take  you!  What 
are  you  greasing  my  hunting-bag  for?” 

The  poor  man,  in  his  bewilderment,  was  almost  led  to  fancy  that  he  had  taken  a 
false  step,  and  so  occasioned  the  accident.  He  gathered  up  the  fragments  and 
departed,  begging  pardon. 

The  accident  was  most  fortunate  for  the  colonel.  His  anger  all  fled ;  his  swearing 
turned  into  laughing.  He  packed  his  bag — but  when  he  took  up  the  glove,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  sighed.  Yet  the  treasure  his  fair  companion  had  left  him, 
he  would  preserve,  at  least  as  a  memento  of  the  evening. 

He  took  his  breakfast  in  the  public  room,  with  the  hope  of  catching  the  names  of 
the  departed  strangers.  He  inquired  in  vain.  No  one  knew  them.  Disheartened, 
he  paid  his  bill,  not  forgetting  the  fright  of  the  landlord  and  his  cup,  and  proceeded 
over  the  mountains.  » 


A  HUNTING  PIECE. 

The  farther  he  found  himself  among  the  mountains,  the  more  composed  his 
mind  became.  He  thought  of  his  old  tutor,  Mauritius,  and  sometimes,  too,  of  his 
beautiful  companion.  He  took  out  the  glove,  and  examined  it  carefully.  From  the 
glove  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  beautiful  arm,  hand  and  finger;  from  the  arm,  he 
thought  of  the  fair  shoulder,  and  then  of  the  fine  symmetry  of  her  whole  lovely  person, 
and  the  proud  majesty  of  her  innocence. 

He  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  indulge  his  fancies,  for  the  country  was  without 
variety.  He  was  following  a  road,  on  either  side  of  which  rose  mountains  and  trees. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a  shot,  and  a  ball  whizzed  by  him.  The  colonel  stood  still. 
“  Halloa!”  he  cried.  A  fox  dashed  across  the  road,  and  soon  a  huntsman  appeared 
in  pursuit. 

“  Badly  aimed,  friend,”  cried  the  colonel,  “you  had  nearly  hit  me  instead  of  the 
fox.”  The  stranger  turned  towards  him.  “  How?”  he  cried,  “is  it  possible?”  He 
slowly  approached,  took  off  his  hat,  saying,  with  much  respect,  “I  do  not  mistake? 
You  are  the  Baron  von  Leinau?” 

“And  you  —  I  recollect  you  —  we  have  met  somewhere  —  0  yes!  in  London. 
You  are  Count  Streitenberg!”  said  the  colonel. 

“Ah,  comrade!”  exclaimed  the  count,  embracing  the  baron  with  great  cordiality. 

Now  came  question  upon  question,  joy  upon  joy.  “  Come  with  me,”  said  the 
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count;  “not  far  from  hence  is  a  sportsman’s  breakfast,  cold  meat  and  a  glass  of  wine. 
We  will  share  it.” 

They  went.  The  breakfast  was  waiting  under  an  old  oak,  and  a  youth  was 
standing  by.  The  count  bade  the  young  man  go  home  with  the  dogs,  and  order 
dinner  at  the  hour,  for  the  chase  was  ended  for  the  day,  and  the  stranger  was  to  be 
his  guest. 

When  the  youth  had  departed,  the  count  again  fell  on  the  baron’s  neck. 
“Baron,”  he  cried,  “I  cannot  express  my  delight.  Ah!  if  you  only  knew  how 
many  thousand  times  I  have  wanted  you  here,  and  how  much  I  value  you.  Where 
are  you  going?  What  have  you  to  do?  Are  you  married?  Have  you  a  family?” 

The  baron,  forgetting  the  unpaid  debt,  and  enlivened  partly  by  the  cordiality  of 
the  count,  and  partly  by  the  good  wine,  returned  the  embraces  of  his  friend.  The 
count  was  highly  delighted.  “  There  is  a  wonderful  sympathy  between  us,  baron,” 
said  he;  “I  loved  you  from  the  first  moment  of  our  acquaintance  in  London,  and 
when  you  gave  me  the  bank-note,  and  delivered  me  from  the  perplexing  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  which  the  severity  of  my  uncle  had  thrown  me  —  really,  baron,  no  man  had 
ever  before  such  an  impression  made  upon  him.  I  have  no  friend.  I  have  never 
found  one  until  now.  I  pray  you,  be  my  friend.”  The  baron  embraced  the  count  in 
silence. 

“Ah,  baron,  I  am  unhappy,  very  unhappy,”  continued  the  count,  looking  sadly 
at  Leinau,  “very  unhappy.  It  is  doubtful  whether  you - •” 

“Whether  what?”  interrupted  Leinau  with  warmth,  while  the  thought  of  the 
unpaid  bank-note  flashed  across  his  mind.  “Unhappy?  —  well!  —  unhappy?  I  am 
unhappy  also.  We  shall  suit  each  other  so  much  the  better.  I  will  not  forsake 
you.  We  will  share  money  and  estate,  if  need  be.  No,  it  is  not  in  vain  that  I  have 
a  hundred  times  sworn  to  myself  that  such  a  noble  countenance  could  not  deceive  me. 
Count,  we  are  friends  forever.  We  are  brothers,  brothers  formed  for  one  another  by 
Heaven.  So  be  it!” 

“  So  be  it  baron,”  said  the  count,  again  embracing  him;  “  I  have  found  at  last 
the  man  I  have  sought  so  long.” 

“And  our  treaty  is,  in  all  due  form  and  order,  consummated,”  cried  the 
colonel,  filling  both  glasses  with  the  remains  of  the  flask.  “  I  belong  to  you  forever. 
My  blood  for  you!” 

The  count,  seized  with  the  like  enthusiasm,  exclaimed,  “You  are  my  friend; 
never  cease  to  be  my  friend.  You  are  my  brother.  I,  too,  could  die  for  you.  Now 
I  am  unhappy  no  longer.” 

“  I  will  put  a  marble  monument,”  continued  the  count,  as  they  both  rose,  “  under 
this  oak.  If  you  are  faithless  to  me,  I  will  summon  you  to  this  oak  and  this  monu¬ 
ment.” 

“How?”  said  the  baron;  “I  thought  you  were  unhappy  because  you  had  no 
property,  and  now  you  are  going  to  erect  marble  pillars.”  The  count  laughed  and 
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said,  “  0  my  dear  baron,  my  misfortune  is  not  poverty.  Is  it  then  a  misfortune  to  be 
without  money?” 

“You  are  right,”  replied  Leinau,  “it  was  a  mistake  of  mine.  I  trust  that  you 
and  I  would  not  be  unhappy  even  if  we  were  beggars.” 

So  the  conversation  went  on.  Arm  in  arm  they  sauntered  through  the  forest, 
and  when  they  came  out  into  the  open  country,  there  stood  before  them,  on  a  hill, 
which  ascended  from  a  lovely  valley,  several  miles  long  and  wide,  a  noble  chateau. 

The  colonel  was  relating  to  the  count  his  adventures,  travels,  and  campaigns  in 
Russia  and  Poland,  and  how  he  had  at  last  lost  every  thing,  and  he  hardly  noticed  the 
beauty  of  the  garden  through  which  they  were  going.  But  when  they  emerged  from 
the  shrubbery,  and  a  large,  elegant  mansion  stood  before  them,  with  ample  courts, 
beautiful  fountains  and  statues,  the  baron  looked  around  him  with  astonishment.  “To 
whom  does  this  castle  belong?”  he  asked. 

“To  my  uncle,”  replied  the  count;  “but  I  occupy  it.  You  see  now  there  is 
room  enough  for  you.” 

The  baron  grew  more  and  more  serious  as  they  approached  the  edifice,  and  the 
ducal  coat  of  arms  appeared  over  the  portal. 

Two  servants  came  out,  who,  with  an  air  of  great  respect,  took  charge  of  the 
count’s  hunting  piece,  and  the  baron’s  also. 

“  Is  dinner  ready?”  asked  the  count. 

“  If  your  grace  pleases.” 

The  colonel  looked  first  at  the  count,  and  then  at  the  building.  “  What  is  the 
fellow  saying?”  asked  he,  pointing  to  the  servant  as  the  latter  retired. 

“  Why?”  asked  the  count. 

“  I  heard - ”  stammered  the  baron,  “it  sounded  like - ” 

“  Shall  I  tell  you  now  at  last  who  I  am?”  interrupted  the  count;  “you  would  not 
permit  me  to  do  it  in  London.” 

“  Certainly.  It  is  quite  time,”  replied  the  baron. 

“  My  name  is  Louis.” 

“  Well,  but  what  else?” 

“  How!  you  are  not  afraid - ”  said  the  count,  taking  the  baron’s  hand.  “  I 

am  the  Crown  Prince.” 

The  colonel  drew  back,  and  would  have  raised  his  hand  to  his  hat,  but  the  prince 
exclaimed,  “  How!  shall  I  lead  you  back  to  the  oak,  Leinau,  where  you  swore  to  be 
my  brother?” 

“  The  true  foundation  of  friendship  is  wanting,  equality,”  answered  the  baron. 

“  In  the  eye  of  the  world,  dear  Leinau,”  replied  the  prince,  “it  is  wanting,  but 
not  between  ourselves.  Before  the  world  you  will  give  me  my  title,  but  when  we  are 
alone  together,  I  am  your  brother,  and  you  will  call  me  Louis.” 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

In  the  company  of  the  prince,  the  colonel  forgot  the  pastor,  Mauritius,  whom  he 
had  set  out  to  seek  only  from  a  weariness  of  his  monotonous  life.  The  two  friends 
were  right  in  believing  that  they  were  made  for  each  other.  Both  loved,  hated, 
honoured,  or  despised  the  same  things,  although,  oftentimes,  from  very  different 
reasons.  The  prince,  although  no  braver  than  the  baron,  was  more  enthusiastic.  He 
possessed  very  lively  sensibilities,  while  the  colonel  was  more  precise,  more  quiet,  or, 
at  least,  more  master  of  himself.  His  influence  went  to  moderate  the  feelings  of  the 
prince,  or  to  raise  them  when  they  sunk.  It  was  exerted  to  keep  the  good  sense  of 
the  other  clear  and  paramount.  Each  considered  the  other  as  having  bound  him  by 
the  greatest  obligations.  From  this  time  their  studies  and  pursuits  were  alike.  The 
baron  consented  to  remain  a  guest  at  the  residence  of  the  prince,  and  the  latter  lived 
in  a  very  delightful  way.  Kept  at  a  distance,  almost  hated  by  the  reigning  duke,  his 
life,  hitherto,  had  been  that  of  a  prisoner  or  exile.  The  people  generally  loved  the 
crown  prince,  the  more  on  account  of  this  dislike,  but  none  ventured  to  express  their 
affection  openly.  They  knew  that  the  duke  was  still  in  his  best  years,  and  that  it 
would  be  some  time  before  they  could  honour  the  prince  as  the  rising  sun. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Friedland  —  such  was  the  name  of  the  prince’s 
residence  —  the  baron  had  a  manifest  proof  of  the  severity  of  the  old  duke  towards 
his  nephew. 

The  prince  was  desirous  of  making  his  friend  a  present  of  money,  when  he 
ascertained  that  the  baron,  once  accustomed  to  live  in  opulence,  had  lost  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  property.  In  tendering  him  this  gift,  he  entitled  it  the  interest  of  that 
sum  which  he  had  received  from  the  baron  in  London.  “What  if  I  did  return  that 
sum,”  he  added,  “  to  your  steward,  as  soon  as  I  got  home,  yet  I  must  pay  the  interest 
of  it  all  my  life  long.  The  duke  left  me  without  help,  enjoining  it  upon  me  in  the 
strictest  manner  neither  to  contract  any  debts,  nor  to  break  my  incognito.  And  then 
he  suddenly  recalled  me  —  and  I  knew  not  what  would  have  been  the  consequences 
had  I  hesitated  a  moment  to  obey  him.”  Upon  further  explanation,  the  prince  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  baron  knew  nothing  of  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The 
receipt  of  the  post-office,  through  which  the  money  was  transmitted,  was  produced  by 
the  prince.  A  letter  was  instantly  despatched  to  Leinau’s  steward,  and  the  honest 
old  man  replied,  that  he  had  never  received  the  money.  The  prince  ordered  an 
examination  of  the  post-office,  and  the  receipt  of  the  money  at  that  place  was  amply 
proved ;  but  a  letter  of  the  duke’s  came  to  light,  directing  that  all  the  letters  of  the 
prince,  during  the  first  year  after  his  return,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  capital. 
Thus  the  riddle  was  solved.  But  the  trouble  taken  in  getting  at  the  solution,  had 
disagreeable  consequences.  It  brought  the  baron  under  the  notice  of  the  old  duke, 
who  probably  suspected  him  to  be  disaffected,  and  that,  on  this  account,  he  was 
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residing  with  the  prince.  The  prince  was  commanded  to  banish  Leinau  from  his 
estate.  Nothing  remained  but  silent  obedience,  unless  the  two  friends  were  willing 
to  exasperate  the  duke.  The  colonel  returned  to  his  humble  dwelling,  and  here 
received  weekly  visits  from  his  princely  friend,  or,  when  a  visit  was  not  practicable, 
there  came  letters ;  or  they  met  half-way  between  their  respective  residences. 


CHANGES. 

One  stormy  winter’s  morning,  when  the  snow  was  deep,  and  it  was  yet  dark, 
and  the  colonel  was  still  in  bed,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  at  the  door  of  his  little  man¬ 
sion.  Some  one  knocked.  The  door  was  opened,  and  steps  were  heard.  The 
baron  imagined  that  the  prince  had  come,  whom  he  had  not  seen  now  for  some  days, 
on  account  of  the  bad  weather. 

After  a  while  the  old  steward  entered  the  room,  and  approached  the  bed,  with  a 
candle  and  a  huge  letter.  “Who  has  come  so  early?”  asked  the  baron.  “One  of 
the  duke’s  couriers,  from  the  palace,  with  this  letter,”  answered  the  steward. 

The  baron  grew  alarmed.  His  grace,  the  duke,  whose  prince’s  look  the  baron 
had  not  forgotten,  could  certainly  send  nothing  good.  “Probably,”  thought  he,  “a 
gracious  command  to  show  the  prince  the  door  when  he  comes  to  visit  my  little  study 
again.”  But  the  address  of  the  letter  ran  thus:  “To  the  President  of  our  Privy- 
council,  the  noble  Baron  of  Leinau.” 

“What!”  cried  the  colonel,  springing  from  the  bed,  “I,  the  President  of  the 
Privy-council!  Are  the  people  crazy,  or  do  they  want  to  make  me  so?” 

He  tore  open  the  letter,  and  read  his  nomination  to  the  highest  honour  in  the 
state,  written  in  all  due  form,  to  which  was  added  the  gracious  command  to  come  to 
the  palace  immediately.  The  paper  was  signed  Louis ;  and  by  way  of  postscript,  were 
written  in  the  prince’s  own  hand  the  following  words :  “The  first  act  of  my  reign, 
dear  Baron,  is  to  call  you  to  me.  Come  without  delay.”  It  seemed  to  the  baron  as 
if  he  had  fallen  from  the  clouds.  “Is  the  duke  dead?”  he  inquired  of  the  steward. 
The  old  man  could  give  no  satisfaction.  He  was  sent  to  inquire  of  the  courier,  and 
the  answer  was,  that  the  duke  had  died  of  apoplexy.  The  steward  trembled  in  every 
limb,  for  apoplexy  was  a  thing  he  did  not  at  all  like.  He  hastened  to  the  baron,  and 
said:  “His  grace  the  duke  is  dead.”  But  the  word  apoplexy  did  not  pass  his  lips. 

“  What!  how?”  exclaimed  the  baron. 

“  His  grace  wa's  ever  sudden  in  his  movements.” 

“  But  how  was  it?  Was  it  sickness,  or  some  accident?” 

“  His  majesty,  it  appears,  has  been  pleased  accidentally — to  —  to  die.” 

“  Bravo!”  cried  the  colonel,  and  drew  on  his  travelling  clothes,  and  hastened  to 
the  palace  in  the  steward’s  carriage. 
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CONVERSATION  ABOUT  A  PRINCE’S  LIFE. 

The  introduction  to  the  story,  which  we  especially  wish  to  relate,  has  proved 
indeed  somewhat  longer  than  the  story  itself.  It  is  always  the  way,  when  one  knows 
better  how  to  talk  than  to  narrate.  The  reader  must  make  all  allowances. 

It  is  well  known  that  Duke  Louis,  immediately  upon  his  succession,  introduced 
many  important  changes,  both  in  the  administration,  as  well  as  among  the  occupants 
of  the  highest  places  of  the  court.  For  show,  or  the  aggrandizement  of  his  dignity, 
he  cared  little.  Inexorable  towards  the  negligent  or  the  defaulting,  he  was  more 
strict  towards  the  higher  officers  than  the  lower  ones.  He  insisted,  that  the  humblest 
citizen  should  be  treated  with  courtesy,  and  was  ever  ready  to  commend  the  meri¬ 
torious. 

It  is  inconceivable  what  life  suddenly  inspired  the  whole  course  of  affairs. 
Before  a  year  had  passed,  a  new  spirit,  a  new  tone  pervaded  the  state.  The  higher 
officers,  from  the  president  of  the  privy-council  down  to  the  lowest  clerk,  being 
personally  responsible  for  their  subordinates,  watched  over  the  activity  of  the  rest 
with  the  greatest  care. 

“  Well,”  said  the  duke  one  day,  in  a  cheerful  humour  to  his  friend;  “well,  dear 
Leinau,  our  affairs  go  on  well.  I  see  it  everywhere  in  the  looks  of  the  people ;  they 
are  contented  with  us.  I  am  glad,  for  I  am  respected  for  my  own  sake.  From  the 
spirit  pervading  the  land,  the  man  is  known  who  presides  over  the  whole.  You  do 
more,  and  ought  to  do  more  than  I ;  but  my  merit  is,  to  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  or,  if  you  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a  merit,  I  will  call  it  my  fortune.  What 
pleases  me  most  is,  that  I  have  reformed  the  court,  and  that  all  intrigue  and  miserable 
eye-service  have  ceased  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  every  one  does  his  duty  because  he 
loves  it,  and  not  because  he  wishes  to  curry  favour  with  me.” 

“  0  my  good  prince  !  and  do  you  really  believe  that  it  is  so?”  said  the  president. 

“Certainly.” 

“And  I  am  convinced  of  the  contrary,”  said  the  baron.  “In  a  country  like 
ours,  where  the  prince  has  full  liberty  to  do  any  thing,  good  or  bad,  where  no  law 
restrains  him,  because  he  is  himself  the  law,  there  is  no  real  safety  for  the  life  or 
property  of  the  individual,  because  all  are  in  the  power  of  him  who  has  the  power. 
It  would  be  strange,  in  this  state  of  things,  if  the  purest  and  best  man  among  us, 
could  not  be  branded  as  a  downright  criminal  by  a  single  look  from  you.  The 
character  of  the  prince  is  a  most  unsafe  constitution  for  the  people.  It  is  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Asiatics.  The  best  man  in  your  dukedom  has  as  little  security  for  his 
property  and  honour  as  for  the  permanency  of  your  virtue.” 

“  Then  are  we  as  badly  off  as  the  Turks?” 

“  So  I  think,  and,  indeed,  we  are  worse  off,  for  here  liberty  and  life  may  be 
invaded  under  legal  forms,  but  in  Turkey  only  by  brute  force.  With  us,  the  law,  so 
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far  from  being  a  shield  for  the  rights  of  all,  is  a  spy-glass  for  the  eyes  of  officials  to 
examine  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  it  magnifies  or  diminishes,  accordingly  as 
one  holds  it.  Indeed,  it  may  at  any  time  act  as  a  burning-glass.  What  is  law, 
right,  or  safety  among  us?” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you,  Leinau.” 

“  Because  you  are  too  noble  to  understand  what  is  base.  But  it  is  your  unhappy 
lot  to  be  a  prince,  and  as  a  prince,  you  can  neither  come  to  know  those  about  you, 
nor  obtain  a  just  knowledge  of  yourself.  Princes  become  tyrants,  not  because  they 
wish  to  be  so,  but  because  their  people  will  to  be  slaves.  The  more  serious  your 
defects,  the  more  carefully  will  they  gild  them  over.  A  prince  seldom  has  a  true 
friend.” 

“  But  I  have  you,  baron.” 

“  Yes,  but  you  are  an  exception  among  princes.” 

“  Now  don’t  be  so  set.  You  are  a  little  out  of  humour  to-day.  Let  us  take  a 
ride  to  Friedensheim.” 

“  I  am  in  an  excellent  humour.  But  it  were  worth  the  trial  to  ascertain  which  of 
us  is  wrong  in  this  case.” 

“  How  shall  we  make  the  trial?” 

“  Choose  one  of  the  worthiest  men  in  the  dukedom.  Seem  to  be  angry  with 
him,  at  least  discontented,  reserved  towards  him.  Then  see  how  every  one  will  fall 
upon  the  unhappy  man,  like  the  innocent  upon  a  criminal,  and  all  to  please  you. 
See  if  the  honour  or  property  of  the  noblest  in  the  land  are  safe,  when  you  wish  to  ruin 
him.  Choose,  for  example,  the  Registrar  Helmold,  a  right  honest  man,  of  whom  not  a 
soul  now  complains.  His  salary  is  small,  and  yet  he  has  never  solicited  any  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  it,  although  he  does  all  the  drudgery  for  the  state  secretary,  who  is  content  to 
let  him  do  it,  although  he  has  a  large  salary,  and  is  rich  besides.” 

“Indeed,”  said  the  duke,  “I  have  often  thought  of  doing  something  for  the 
faithful  Helmold.  He  has  three  or  four  children  and  very  little  property.  His  office 
cannot  yield  him  much.  But  I  cannot  bear  to  torment  him.” 

“  But  the  lesson  to  be  got  is  worth  the  trouble.  You  can  compensate  the 
innocent  man  afterwards.  At  present  no  one  knows  any  thing  against  him.  In  a 
little  while  every  one  will  be  able  to  bring  some  charge  against  him.  Thus  you  will 
learn  to  know  your  people.  The  good  man  Helmold  shall  not  suffer.  I  will  step  in 
at  the  right  moment.  And  you  must  compensate  him  liberally  for  all  that  he  is  made 
to  suffer,  the  end  being  a  good  one.” 

“  I  do  not  see  what  they  can  bring  against  him.” 

“For  that  very  reason  let  us  play  the  comedy.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong.” 

“  Well,  Leinau,  so  be  it.  I  will  pay  him  for  it.  Let  us  see  whether  my  people 
are  slaves.” 
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THE  PRINCE’S  LOOK. 

“  Is  not  that  the  Registrar  Helmold  going  across  the  street  there?”  asked  the 
duke  of  his  court,  one  day,  as  he  stood  at  a  window  of  the  saloon. 

“  It  is,”  was  the  reply. 

“An  uncommonly  repulsive  countenance,”  added  the  duke. 

“  He  certainly  has  something  proud  and  offensive  in  his  bearing,  but  for  all  that 
he  is  a  very  fine  man!”  said  the  Privy-councillor  Strom. 

“There  is  something  cold  and  forbidding  in  his  features;  that  cannot  he  denied,” 
said  the  State-secretary  Wandel;  “but  for  all  that  I  know  he  is  a  very  worthy  man.” 

“Worthy  man!”  cried  the  duke  hastily,  while  he  knit  his  brow  and  threw  a 
contemptuous  glance  at  Secretary  Wandel.  “You  are  too  good-natured.  That  Hel¬ 
mold  is  not  to  be  trusted,  or  nature  is  a  great  liar  in  him.  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  the 
man  again.  I  wish  he  were  anywhere  but  in  my  service.” 

The  secretary  grew  pale,  when  he  saw  the  duke’s  look.  Every  one  was  silent. 

“Wandel,”  said  the  duke,  after  a  pause,  “Why  are  you  so  pale?  I  cannot 
suspect  you  of  taking  part  with  the  man?” 

“  God  forbid,  your  grace,”  said  the  secretary.  “  I  have  never  had  any  inter¬ 
course  with  him  but  what  my  office  required.  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
because,  as  your  grace  justly  observes,  there  is  an  appearance  of  lurking  treachery  in 
him.  I  have  often  thought  of  proposing  to  your  grace  to  dismiss  him.  He  is  a  clerk 
under  me,  and  corresponds  with  many  foreigners,  and  has  much  important  business  in 
his  hands.  I  cannot  trust  him.” 

“  Unless  he  has  been  guilty  of  some  overt  act  of  treachery,  I  cannot  dismiss  him,” 
said  the  duke;  “  that  would  be  unjust.” 

“I  called  him  a  good  man,”  said  the  Councillor  Strom,  “because  I  would  not 
speak  ill  of  any  one.  The  man  has  a  wife  and  children.  I  would  not  wish  to  injure 
them.  But  as  we  are  talking  about  him,  my  duty  commands  me  to  declare  to  your 
grace  that  this  Helmold  has  a  dozen  times  deserved  imprisonment  or  banishment.  I 
can  bring  proofs,  that  this  Helmold  has  often,  in  the  journal  which  he  publishes,  ex¬ 
posed  both  the  constitution  and  the  nobility  to  contempt.  How  can  any  loyalty  or 
reverence  for  the  laws  exist,  where  such  insolence  goes  unpunished?” 

And  here  a  church-councillor  took  up  the  word ;  and  then  a  couple  of  generals 
and  a  director  of  the  police,  and  so  one  after  another  mentioned  something  against 
Helmold,  until  the  man  no  longer  seemed  so  honest  as  he  was  thought  by  Baron 
Leinau.  Not  only  were  proofs  offered  of  the  truth  of  the  various  charges  brought 
against  the  Registrar,  but  very  respectable  men  were  named  as  witnesses. 

“Is  the  man,  then,  really  so  bad,  so  dangerous?”  asked  the  astonished  duke. 
“Why  has  he  not  been  brought  to  account  long  ago,  and  treated  according  to  his 
deserts  ?” 

The  duke  retired  from  the  assembly  in  anger. 
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THE  CONSEQUENCES  THEREOF. 

The  Registrar  Helmold  soon  felt  the  effects  of  ‘the  prince’s  look.’  People 
began  to  be  very  shy  of  him.  It  passed  from  ear  to  ear,  that  he  did  not  stand  well 
with  the  duke.  The  higher  officers  treated  him  with  sternness  and  coldness.  His 
equals  avoided  him.  His  enemies  played  off  their  malicious  wit  upon  him. 

Helmold  soon  perceived  that  something  was  in  the  wind.  He  inquired  of  one, 
and  another — they  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  would  fain  appear  to  know  nothing. 
Helmold  kept  quiet.  “What  is  the  matter  with  the  folks?”  said  he;  “I  have 
injured  no  one;  I  have  done  no  wrong;  I  do  my  duty;  —  what  have  they  against  me? 
Fortunately,  their  friendship  is  not  necessary  to  my  peace.” 

Thus  he  thought  aloud;  but  in  his  secret  heart  he  thought  differently.  He 
suffered  more  than  he  pretended.  He  avoided  company,  and  lived  for  his  family. 
He  had  an  excellent  wife,  a  lovely  daughter,  and  two  promising  sons,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  sweet  Emma,  the  very  apple  of  her  father’s  eye,  could 
have  made  the  noblest  in  the  land  happy  with  her  hand.  She  was  now  nineteen,  but, 
as  yet,  no  one  had  asked  that  hand,  for — she  was  without  a  portion.  The  Registrar 
was  accounted  a  poor  man.  His  salary  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  educate  his 
children,  so  he  was  compelled  to  devote  his  spare  hours  to  writing,  which  brought 
him  in  but  little  pay. 

In  order  not  to  pain  his  wife  and  children,  Helmold  kept  his  anxiety  to  himself, 
and  said  not  a  word  of  it  at  home.  So  much  more  terrible  to  them  was  the  thunder¬ 
bolt  that  fell  from  the  growing  storm,  of  which  they  had  no  suspicion. 

One  day  the  State-secretary  sent  for  Helmold.  Helmold  came.  Von  Wandel 
met  him  with  the  last  number  of  Helmold’s  monthly  periodical.  “  Who  sent  to  your 
journal  this  account  of  the  public  debt?”  asked  the  secretary. 

“  Nobody,  Mr.  Secretary;  I  inserted  it  myself.” 

“  Who  empowered  you  to  do  it?” 

“No  one  in  particular;  similar  statements  have  appeared  in  the  journal  before, 
and  you  never  objected.” 

“  I  do  not  read  your  journal,  and  of  course,  could  not  object.  But  you  are  for¬ 
bidden,  without  my  permission,  to  show  any  of  the  state-documents.” 

“  But  the  statement  of  the  public  debt  has  appeared  in  other  periodicals,  and 
even  in  a  foreign  gazette.  I  did  not  take  it  from  the  office.” 

“  That  does  not  justify  you,  as  an  official,  in  giving  it  such  publicity.  Go,  sir; 
you  are  accountable.” 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Helmold  was  cited  before  the  High  Court.  But  before 
this  took  place,  there  arose  another  incident.  The  duke  wished  to  see  the  copies  of 
a  secret  correspondence  which  the  deceased  prince,  his  uncle,  had  carried  on  with 
the  minister  of  a  certain  foreign  court.  The  State-secretary  demanded  the  originals 
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of  the  Registrar,  in  whose  hands  they  had  been  placed.  But  the  latter  could  not  find 
them.  The  secretary  shook  his  head  suspiciously. 

The  next  day,  police  officers  entered  Helmold’s  house,  declared  him  under 
arrest,  and  demanded  all  his  papers,  which  were  sealed  up,  and  given  in  charge  to 
the  director  of  the  police.  —  The  whole  family  were  overwhelmed  with  terror  and 
grief.  Helmold,  conscious  of  his  innocence,  sought  to  console  them  as  well  as  he 
could.  He  himself  remained  composed. 

In  the  formal  examination  of  Helmold’s  papers,  which  was  carried  on  in  his 
presence,  certain  papers  were  discovered,  belonging  to  the  office  of  state.  These,  he 
declared,  he  had  brought  to  his  house  when  he  was  sick,  and  had  permission  to  do 
his  work  at  home.  That  they  had  not  been  returned  was  owing  entirely,  he  said,  to 
forgetfulness.  For  this  he  must,  he  said,  beg  pardon. 

His  private  papers  and  letters  were  all  read  through,  for  traces  and  proofs  of  a 
treasonable  correspondence.  And  some  expressions  in  the  letters  of  his  foreign 
friends  appeared  to  justify  suspicion.  Letters  were  found,  in  which  he  held  forth 
pretty  freely  upon  the  duke’s  appointment  of  the  president  of  the  privy-council,  and 
in  which  he  called  the  latter  a  favourite  of  the  duke’s,  predicting  little  good  to  the 
land  from  his  beneficent  changes  in  the  administration.  But  it  was  evident,  also,  that 
he  had  changed  his  opinions  with  the  brightening  prospects  of  the  land,  and  that 
these  confidential  letters  really  threw  no  more  suspicion  on  his  loyalty  than  similar 
opinions  expressed  to  a  friend  in  common  conversation.  Yet  there  the  fatal  lines 
were,  in  black  and  white.  Every  thing  was  tortured  into  a  charge  against  him.  A 
formal  warrant  was  made  out  against  him,  and  he  was  arraigned  as  a  state-criminal 
and  treacherous  official. 

When  Helmold  heard  these  charges,  he  rose,  and  with  a  smile  replied :  “  Proofs 
are  sought  against  me,  and  they  are  found.  I  confess,  that  I  have  permitted  state- 
papers  to  remain  in  my  house,  but  no  hurt  could  possibly  accrue  therefrom  to  the 
state.  I  confess,  I  have  been  free  in  giving  my  opinions  about  state  affairs  to  confi¬ 
dential  friends,  but  no  harm  could  come  of  that.  My  more  recent  correspondence, 
and  my  published  sentiments  in  my  periodical,  show  how  my  opinions  have  changed 
through  the  wise  and  happy  measures  of  the  new  administration.  But  this,  I 
suppose,  will  have  very  little  weight.  If  any  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  were  to  be 
treated  in  this  way,  if  instances  of  forgetfulness  were  to  be  strictly  interpreted,  if 
your  papers,  your  private  letters,  your  opinions  expressed  in  confidence,  were  to  be 
thus  called  in  question,  there  is  not  one  of  you,  who,  perhaps,  would  not  be  just  as 
worthy  of  condemnation  as  I.” 

These  declarations  excited  the  greatest  indignation  in  the  court.  Helmold  con¬ 
tinued  to  speak  in  this  tone  with  dignity  and  force.  He  was,  at  last,  interrupted  by 
the  murmurs  of  the  judges,  and  the  president  bade  him  be  silent,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  led  away.  Upon  this,  a  gray-headed  councillor,  Ferlach,  rose,  and  said;  “It  is 
wrong  to  interrupt  the  defence  in  this  manner.  We  prove,  by  our  treatment  of  the 
defendant,  that  he  is  in  the  right.  We  are  carrying  on  this  trial,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
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justice,  but  hostility.  I  protest  against  this  course.  I  will  not  give  my  assent  to  it, 
and  I  demand  that  my  protest  he  recorded.” 

In  vain  was  it  attempted  to  teach  the  old  man  better,  to  warn  him  how  he 
tempted  the  anger  of  the  duke.  “  I  have  grown  gray, ’’.said  he,  “in  the  service  of 
the  state.  I  have  always  loved  justice.  When  such  inquisitorial  proceedings  are 
permitted,  his  grace  must  allow  me  to  think  as  I  please.” 

When  the  Baron  Leinau  and  the  duke  learned  the  arrest  of  Helmold,  and  his 
trial,  they  let  the  matter  take  its  course.  But  when  the  bold  language  of  old  Ferlach 
was  reported  to  the  duke,  he  appeared  to  be  struck.  The  courtiers  all  observed  cthe 
prince’s  look,’  and  every  one  seemed  ready  to  ask,  “  Shall  we  ruin  him  too  ?” 

The  dwelling  of  the  Helmolds  was  filled  with  .mourning.  Helmold  was  in 
custody,  accused  of  serious  crimes.  He  was  put  in  close  confinement.  Even  his 
wife  and  children  were  forbidden  to  speak  to  him  except  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
In  a  short  time,  money  began  to  fail  in  the  household.  Mrs.  Helmold  applied  to  her 
friends.  They  endeavoured  to  avoid  her,  and  kept  away  as  from  a  house  on  which 
the  curse  of  the  Lord  rested. 


THE  JEWEL. 

The  duke  had  his  miniature  taken,  and  a  number  of  copies  had  been  ordered  to 
be  set  in  gold,  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  as  presents  to  ambassadors,  and  such  like, 
according  to  the  custom  of  princes.  Baron  Leinau,  as  he  was  walking  out  one 
autumnal  evening,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  happened  to  step  in  at  the  jeweller’s  to  look 
at  the  miniatures,  and  see  how  the  work  went  on. 

The  jeweller,  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  president,  appeared  not  a 
little  embarrassed.  The  miniature  frames  were  in  the  next  room,  but  the  jeweller 
seemed  reluctant  to  permit  the  president  to  enter  that  room.  Under  some  pretence  he 
went  himself  into  the  inner  room,  and  brought  out  what  the  baron  wished  to  see. 
Whilst  the  latter  was  examining  the  wmrk,  the  door  of  the  aforesaid  room  opened,  and 
a  young  lady,  with  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  appeared.  The  baron  felt  fever-hot  at 
the  sight  of  her,  for  he  recognized  his  former  table  companion,  whom,  in  spite  of  all 
his  great  state-affairs,  he  had  neither  forgotten,  nor  sought  to  forget. 

He  bowed  to  her  in  silence.  She  passed  him  in  her  way  to  the  street-door,  with 
eyes  cast  down,  and  with  a  blush.  As  the  jeweller  opened  the  door  for  her,  he  said : 
“You  are  not  well,  my  lady.”  She  stept  back,  supported  by  the  jeweller,  and  then 
sunk,  deadly  pale,  upon  a  seat  behind  her.  The  baron,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  turned 
hastily  towards  her,  and  the  jeweller’s  wife  brought  a  glass  of  water.  The  young 
lady  drank  of  it,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  say:  “I  am  well, 
now.  Pardon  the  trouble  I  have  given  you.”  She  rose,  and  no  entreaties  could 
prevail  upon  her  to  wait  a  moment  longer.  “  At  least  you  must  permit  me  to  accom¬ 
pany  you  home,”  said  the  baron,  drawing  her  arm  within  his,  notwithstanding  her 
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refusal,  and  attending  her  through  the  street.  His  inquiries  were  answered  only  in 
monosyllables,  and  the  warm  expression  of  his  regret  at  renewing  the  acquaintance 
under  such  circumstances  was  met  only  with  cold  politeness.  Her  arm  trembled  on 
his,  as  if  he  were  leading  her  to  execution ;  and  her  voice  was  faint,  as  if  she  were 
about  to  die.  Having,  at  last,  reached  her  residence,  he  bowed  with  deep  feeling, 
and  she  instantly  disappeared. 

The  president  lost  nearly  all  command  of  himself.  He  stood  rooted  to  the  spot 
for  a  moment,  and  then  determined  to  go  back  to  the  jeweller’s  to  inquire  about  the 
unknown,  and  was  all  impatience  to  learn  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  He  rushed 
blindly  on,  but  thought  not  of  the  way  he  had  taken,  until  he  found  himself  in  the 
country,  full  half  a  mile  from  his  residence. 

Here  he  first  started  from  his  dreaming,  and,  instead  of  the  jeweller’s  shop,  saw 
only  a  huge  oak,  rustling  over  his  head.  He  could  not  help  laughing  at  himself  as 
he  turned  towards  the  city.  “  What  a  fool  I  am!”  he  exclaimed.  In  a  few  moments 
he  was  at  the  jeweller’s  again,  who  led  him  straight  into  the  back-room. 

Here  he  learned  the  young  lady’s  name.  It  was  Emma  Helmold.  But  the 
cause  of  her  tears  was  made  known  to  him  with  considerable  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  jeweller.  The  young  lady,  it  appeared,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  mother, 
whom  anxiety  had  made  so  ill  that  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed,  had  come  to 
sell  a  costly  ornament  of  hers,  an  hereditary  necklace  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  in 
order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  her  father’s  household.  She  had  told  the  jeweller  how 
her  innocent  father  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  how  the  whole  family  had  been  left 
without  support,  and  that  nothing  but  extreme  necessity  would  have  induced  her  to 
part  with  the  necklace,  which  she  greatly  valued.  The  tradesman  had,  indeed,  pur¬ 
chased  the  ornament  of  her,  but  had,  of  his  own  accord,  promised  to  keep  it  a  year, 
that  she  might,  if  she  had  opportunity,  redeem  it  at  the  same  price. 

“  Send  the  necklace  back  to  the  lady  this  very  moment;  you  shall  have  the 
money  for  it  within  an  hour.  —  But  this  very  moment!”  cried  the  baron,  quitting  the 
place  in  great  excitement. 

It  was  already  dark  when  the  jeweller  took  back  the  necklace  to  the  astonished 
young  lady.  She  would  not  take  it.  “You  must!”  said  the  man,  in  the  greatest 
anxiety.  “The  money  for  it  is  already  in  my  hands.  I  am  commanded  to  return  it.” 
“How?  the  money?”  asked  Emma,  with  the  greatest  surprise;  “the  money?  from 
whom?”  The  soft-hearted  jeweller,  whose  cardinal  virtue  was  not  silence,  told  all. 
Emma  blushed  deeply.  The  jeweller  laid  the  necklace  on  the  table,  and  took  his 
leave. 

It  was  well  that  he  did  so,  for  the  sorrowing  girl  needed  solitude.  Half  an  hour 
she  sat  there,  with  hands  clasped,  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  dreaming  and 
weeping.  Her  life  had  been  a  retired  one,  and  until  this  day  she  had  never  known 
the  person  of  the  president  of  the  privy-council.  When  she  was  in  the  backroom 
of  the  jeweller’s,  weeping  over  her  sad  necessity,  the  man  came  hastily  in,  and 
exclaimed  —  “Conceal  your  tears,  young  lady.  His  excellency,  the  president  is 
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coming.”  She  was  frightened ;  for,  since  the  misfortunes  of  her  father,  Emma 
thought  of  his  excellency  only  as  an  object  of  terror.  But  when  she  entered  the 
shop,  and  saw  the  dignified  young  man,  —  the  same  with  whom  she  had  once  supped 
at  an  inn,  the  same  with  whom  her  heart  and  imagination  had  been  so  often  occupied 
with  childlike  innocence  —  ah!  at  that  age,  heart  and  imagination  will  occupy  them¬ 
selves  with  dreams  sometimes!  —  enough,  when  she  saw  him,  in  her  surprise,  she  lost 
all  thought,  all  courage,  and  was  really  ill.  He  had  attended  her  home,  but  she 
scarcely  knew  it,  and  could  hardly  believe  it  when  she  had  reached  home.  But  now 
her  doubts  were  at  an  end,  for  there  was  the  necklace  lying  on  the  table.  She  took 
it  from  its  case,  and  pressed  it,  sobbing,  to  her  heart,  and  whispered:  “  I  have  thee 
again,  and  doubly  dear!” 


THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

Confiding  in  the  kindness  of  her  powerful  friend,  Emma  resolved  to  avail 
herself  of  it,  in  imploring  the  favour  of  the  duke  in  behalf  of  her  father.  “Father  is 
saved!”  said  Emma,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  joy,  as  she  stood  at  the  bed-side  of  her 
mother:  “I  will  write  to  the  President  Leinau.  He  is  a  good  gentleman!”  But  she 
could  keep  the  secret  no  longer.  She  told  her  mother  all  about  the  necklace.  The 
dear  girl’s  heart  was  too  full.  And  when  she  described  the  baron,  from  head  to  foot, 
he  was  no  longer  a  mortal,  but  a  demi-god. 

Upon  her  mother  this  communication  had  the  happiest  effect.  Hope  returned  to 
the  hearts  of  both.  Mrs.  Helmold  was  inspired  with  a  delightful  assurance  that 
Leinau  would  be  able  to  help  them,  and,  by  the  next  day,  she  quitted  her  "bed.  Emma 
wrote  letters  all  day,  to  his  excellency,  the  president;  letters,  which  were  torn  up 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  written.  For  in  the  tender  prayers  of  a  daughter  for 
the  welfare  of  her  parents,  a  tone  would  continually  mingle  which  did  not  seem 
exactly  to  suit  the  case.  And  yet  the  affair  of  the  necklace  made  a  word  of  thankful¬ 
ness  very  proper.  But  how  to  find  the  precise  word  that  would  express  the  fervour 
of  her  gratitude,  but  convey  no  other  tender  meaning  whatever?  Mamma  wrote 
letters,  too,  at  last;  but  Emma  thought  her  mother’s  letters  too  formal.  “How,” 
exclaimed  Emma,  “  can  a  stranger’s  heart  soften  at  our  distress,  if  our  grief  does  not 
express  itself  with  cordiality?” 

Night  came  on,  and  still  no  letter  was  ready.  At  last  it  was  agreed  between 
mother  and  daughter,  to  do,  each  her  best,  and  then  the  best  of  both  letters  should  be 
united,  and  the  coldness  of  one  might  temper  the  warmth  of  the  other. 

In  this  labour,  scarcely  begun,  they  were  interrupted  by  the  maid-servant,  who 
announced  to  Mrs.  Helmold  that  some  one  wished  to  see  her.  Permission  being  given, 
the  stranger  entered,  who,  after  the  first  exchange  of  salutations,  informed  them,  that 
he  came  by  the  direction  of  the  duke,  who  was  unwilling  that  the  mother  and  daughter 
should  remain  in  suspense  about  the  fate  of  Mr.  Helmold. 
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Mrs.  Helmold,  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  greeted  the  welcome  messenger 
with  smiles,  and  seemed  almost  ready  to  clasp  him  in  her  arms.  Emma,  overjoyed 
and  speechless,  was  ready  to  fall  at  his  feet.  She  stood,  all  in  a  glow  of  delight, 
with  eyes  cast  upon  the  ground,  only  now  and  then  casting  a  glance  at  the  stranger. 

“  The  suit  against  Mr.  Helmold,”  said  the  messenger,  “having  commenced,  can¬ 
not  be  violently  broken  off;  but  let  it  end  as  it  may,  his  highness  will  instantly  take 
Mr.  Helmold  and  his  family  under  his  paternal  care.  I  trust  this  assurance  will  quiet 
you,  and  dispel  all  your  fears.” 

“Ah!”  cried  Mrs.  Helmold,  “how  gracious  is  our  lord  the  prince!  May  the 
Rewarder  above  bless  him!  But  my  unfortunate  husband,  may  I  not  carry  this 
comfort  to  him  to-day?” 

“He  is  already  informed  of  everything,  and  full  of  spirits.  You  will  have  to 
practise  some  constraint  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  before  you  can  have  him  again.  But 
you  can  both  hasten  his  liberation.” 

“We!  how?”  exclaimed  both,  while  they  stretched  out  their  hands  beseechingly. 

“  You  have  only  to  observe  the  strictest  secrecy,  as  to  the  real  disposition  of  the 
duke  towards  you,  and  my  present  visit.” 

“How  can  we  be  silent?  We  must  utter  his  name  in  our  prayers  to  the  great 
Rewarder  of  all  good!”  exclaimed  Emma. 

“And  your  name?”  said  Mrs.  Helmold. 

“Mother,  it  is  our  benefactor,  to  whom  we  were  this  moment  writing!” 

The  baron  accepted  the  invitation,  which  was  given  him,  to  prolong  his  visit, 
especially,  as  Mrs.  Helmold  assured  him  that  they  should  be  wholly  alone  during  the 
evening. 

“  People  have  avoided  us  for  some  time,  as  if  it  were  a  pest-house,”  said  Mrs. 
Helmold;  “even  those,  whom  we  thought  our  most  devoted  friends,  avoid  us  in 
adversity.” 

“  Then  make  me  your  friend  in  adversity,”  said  the  baron,  “  and  permit  me  to 
be  your  protector,  till  you  recover  your  protector  from  prison.” 

The  baron  had  determined  to  stay  no  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
execute  the  duke’s  commission  —  but  the  couple  of  minutes  took  up  the  whole 
evening.  How  noble  was  the  mother,  how  spiritual  the  daughter,  who  seemed  to 
breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  inspiration! 

When  Leinau  had  taken  his  leave,  the  mother  and  daughter  fell  weeping  on  one 
another’s  necks.  Their  guardian  angel  was  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  until 
far  into  the  night — and  all  through  the  day  following.  One  will  not  deem  it  strange 
that  the  guardian  angel  took  the  trouble  to  appear  upon  many  a  succeeding  evening, 
to  inform  himself  of  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  bereaved  family. 
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THE  SENTENCE. 

“  You  were  right,  Leinau!”  said  the  duke  vexedly,  throwing  aside  the  report  of 
Helmold’s  trial:  “Princes  are  not  half  so  much  inclined  to  be  despots,  as  their 
people  are  to  be  slaves.  The  wretched  eye-servants!  And'  so  a  mere  hint,  a  hare 
look  was  enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  their  honesty.  Law  and  right,  which  are  their 
own  sole  protection,  they  trample  under  foot  to  please  me.  Life,  honour,  liberty, 
property,  nothing  is  safe  any  longer.  Well,  dear  Leinau,  I  see  slaves  cannot  he 
friends,  and  princes  have  no  true  friends.  They  must  seek  them  among  their  equals. 
Do  you  remain  faithful  to  me  with  your  sincerity,  and  scatter  this  enchantment  about 
me,  or  I  am  lost.” 

The  duke  and  Leinau  embraced  and  renewed  the  oaths  of  friendship. 

“0  friend,”  continued  the  duke,  “is  it  not  abominable  to  drive  the  good 
Helmold  from  his  office,  to  banish  him  from  the  land,  to  confiscate  his  property,  on 
account  of  a  mere  forgetfulness,  for  a  few  words,  spoken  long  ago  in  confidence,  for 
publishing  statements  which  were  in  every  body’s  hands,  and  which  no  law  required 
to  be  kept  secret?  Even  the  finding  of  the  secret  correspondence  among  the  papers 
of  your  predecessor,  who  had  taken  them  without  the  knowledge  of  the  State  Secretary 
or  the  Registrar,  has  not  been  enough  to  vindicate  the  good  Helmold.  It  is  made  a 
crime  in  him,  whether  he  knew  of  it  or  did  not  know.  A  delinquent  in  either  case. 
But  Ferlach’s  noble  remonstrance  shall  be  printed  at  the  public  expense.  Let  the 
case  go  before  the  Court  of  Appeal.  I  will  await  the  sentence  of  that,  and  then  we 
will  act.” 

But  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  in  Helmold’s  favour.  The  duke 
received  it  joyfully.  He  directed  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  called,  and  said,  “Leinau,  innocence  conquers!” 

“  Because  they  found  out  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  noble  prince,  how  angry  you 
were  at  the  pettifogging  and  abuse  of  law  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Had  you  only  been 
able  to  conceal  your  real  thoughts  a  little  longer,  who  knows  whether  Helmold  would 
not  have  been  found  guilty  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  also!”  said  the  barons. 

“  I  will  cashier  these  subservient  judges,”  cried  the  duke,  “  and  form  a  new  court ; 
at  the  head  of  it  shall  be  the  just  and  independent  Ferlach.  I  will  dismiss  the 
Secretary  Wandel  from  his  offices,  and  the  honest  Helmold  shall  take  his  place.” 

“But  to  raise  the  intelligent  and  upright  man  to  his  true  place,”  continued  the 
duke,  “  is  simply  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  state.  We  owe  him,  besides,  some  other 
compensation,  for  we  have  made  him  and  his  domestic  peace,  the  victims  of  an  experi¬ 
ment.  I  have  learned  much  by  this  experiment,  much ;  I  have  learned  that  we  princes 
are  much  to  be  commiserated,  that  we  are  so  situated,  that  we  can  neither  know 
ourselves,  or  the  people  about  us,  that  by  a  precipitate,  thoughtless  decision,  by  a 
mere  wink  of  the  eye,  we  may  do  more  mischief  than  with  the  best  intentions  and 
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soundest  wisdom  we  are  ever  able  to  do  good,  and  that  scarcely  one  in  twenty 
of  our  subjects  is  great  enough  to  loye  truth  and  right  above  everything.  For  all 
this,  I  owe  thanks  to  Helmold.  I  thank  him  that,  by  his  means,  I  have  learned  to 
prize  you,  Leinau,  more  than  ever.  How  shall  we  repay  him?” 


CONSEQUENCES. 

It  was  like  a  thunderbolt  to  many,  and  particularly  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to 
Herr  Von  Wandel,  when,  on  the  following  day,  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
and  the  decision  of  the  duke  were  made  known,  and  when  it  was  known,  too,  how  the 
President  of  the  Privy  Council  himself,  by  the  command  of  the  duke,  had  acquainted 
the  imprisoned  Helmold  of  his  acquittal,  liberation  and  elevation  to  office  and  comfort, 
and  had  then  taken  him  home  to  his  house  as  in  triumph,  and  how  the  new  State- 
Secretary,  Von  Helmold,  dined  a  few  days  after  at  the  table  of  the  duke,  and  was 
treated  there  with  great  distinction,  and  received,  as  a  present,  a  small  but  pleasant 
estate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  residence. 

The  former  friends  of  the  Helmold  family  now  crowded  again  to  the  house,  a 
little  while  before  so  forsaken.  One  regretted  that  he  was  absent  just  at  the  time  of 
the  trial;  a  second,  that  he  had  been  sick;  a  third,  that  he  had  been  overwhelmed 
with  business;  and  the  fourth,  that  he  was  so  poor.  Now  again  appeared  all  Emma’s 
former  admirers  and  adorers.  Cards  came  raining  in,  inviting  the  Helmolds  to  clubs, 
balls,  private  concerts,  sleighing  parties,  &c. 

Mrs.  Helmold,  not  without  some  bitterness,  would  have  sent  all  back.  “  No, 
dear  wife,”  said  her  husband,  “do  not  be  a  recluse  because  people  are  weak;  I  will 
love  men,  as  formerly,  but  trust  them  less.  To  be  happy  in  this  world,  one  must 
deceive  himself  a  little,  believing  people  to  be  better  than  they  are,  and  treating  them 
in  business  affairs  as  if  they  were  worse  than  perhaps  they  really  are.  It  is  a  much 
greater  misery  to  be  all  one’s  life  long  in  fear  of  an  earthquake,  than  it  is  to  perish  in 
an  earthquake.  It  is  better  to  be  deceived  a  dozen  times  than  to  be  continually 
suspecting  deceit.  We  will  serve  all  for  love,  but  not  look  for  love  in  return.” 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

At  the  residence,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  country,  every  one  praised 
the  justice  of  Duke  Louis,  and  his  eagerness  to  indemnify  the  good  Helmold  for  the 
injury  he  had  suffered.  No  one,  in  fact,  except  Baron  Leinau,  really  knew  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  that  all  that  the  duke  did,  was  done  less  from  generosity  than 
from  a  sense  of  obligation,  in  order  to  atone  for  a  proceeding  which  really  bordered 
on  cruelty.  For  without  his  look,  without  the  expressions  he  had  designedly  let  fall, 
Helmold  would  never  have  been  arraigned  as  a  criminal.  —  But  so  goes  the  world. 
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They  praise  the  acts  of  the  great,  and  applaud  them  to  the  skies,  but  know  nothing  of 
their  motives. 

When  Spring  came,  the  Baron  Leinau  visited  the  Helmold  family  on  their  new 
estate.  One  evening,  amid  the  songs  of  the  nightingale,  Emma  leaned  upon  his 
bosom,  and  confessed  to  him  a  return  of  the  love  which  he  had  long  before  sworn  to 
her.  The  happy  ones !  The  blessings  of  the  parents  followed.  The  duke  took  upon 
himself  the  outfit  of  his  friend. 

When  now  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council  rode  through  the  streets  with  his 
charming  wife,  people  shook  their  heads  and  said:  “Aye,  aye! — well,  she  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  that  cannot  be  denied.  Hem — hem!  We  see  how  it  was!  Our  duke  loved 
the  baron,  the  baron  loved  Miss  Helmold,  and  so  the  Registrar  was  to  be  cleared  at 
all  events,  the  Supreme  Court  abolished,  poor  Secretary  Wandel  dismissed,  and 
Helmold  heaped  with  offices,  titles,  estates,  and  all  appurtenances.  One  can  see 
through  it  all  with  half  an  eye.  If  every  one  had  only  just  such  a  son-in-law!  Our 
duke  is  an  excellent  man,  but  weak — very  weak!  He  does  not  see  what  is  under 
his  nose.  But  we  see  it  all  plainly  enough,  although  at  a  distance — but  the  good 
duke  is  deceived.  It  is  often  so  with  great  folks!” 

In  the  residence,  and  in  the  whole  country,  every  one  now  blamed  the  duke’s 
weakness,  short-sightedness,  and  severity  towards  those  who,  on  account  of  the 
Helmold  affair,  had  fallen  into  disgrace.  They  now  blamed  him  with  as  much 
injustice  as  they  had  applauded  him  before.  Baron  Leinau  heard  all,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  it  to  the  duke. 

“I  see,”  said  Duke  Louis,  smiling,  “it  is  equally  hard  for  a  prince  to  know 
those  about  him,  and  for  the  people  to  know  the  prince.  It  is  almost  impossible. 
How  many  misunderstandings,  political  blunders,  errors  and  troubles  of  princes  sprino- 
from  these  sources!” 
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BY  ANNE  C.  L  YNC  H. 


He  seemed  a  stem  and  harsh  old  man ; 

As  if  his  soul  had  caught 
The  nature  of  the  cold,  gray  stones 
On  which  he  daily  wrought. 

Yet  on  the  waste  of  that  rude  heart 
One  flower  in  beauty  throve, 

One  fountain  in  the  desert  gushed, — 

A  well-spring  of  deep  love. 

And  she,  the  sun-light  of  his  life, 

Who  called  that  fountain  forth, 

Walked,  angel-like,  along  his  path, 

Too  beautiful  for  earth. 

The  bloom  upon  her  rounded  cheek 
Was  of  the  rose’s  dye, — 

But  like  our  crimson  autumn  leaves, 
Foretold  the  spoiler  nigh. 

And  when  her  fair,  young  form  was  laid 
Low  in  its  narrow  bed, 

And  wild-flowers,  like  pale  mourners,  came 
And  gathered  o’er  her  head, 

Though  still  among  the  haunts  of  men 
He  trailed  life’s  heavy  chain, 

Like  England’s  mourning  king  of  old, 

“  He  never  smiled  again.” 
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F  .  RUCK  E  R  T . 


I  ah  the  Spirit,  that  all  life  do  feed; 

Through  all  creation’s  realms  I  breathe  and  flow 
With  nurture  manifold;  —  take  what  you  need. 

A  poisonous  stream,  I  penetrate  below 

Earth’s  rifts  and  chasms;  thou  stiff  and  shapeless  ore, 

Suck  up  the  damp,  that  thou  to  form  may’st  grow! 

A  rushing  spring,  my  stream  I  upwards  pour; 

0  plant,  that  forth  thy  silent  life  dost  shoot, 

Nor  pain’d,  nor  glad,  imbibe  thy  vital  store! 

0  beast,  afoam  with  greed  and  passions  brute, 

Devour  the  spoil  of  the  earth’s  stupid  crust, 

Till  thou  thyself  art  stupid  as  thy  fruit! 

Now  quit  thy  well-gnaw’d  leaf,  dull  worm,  thou  must, 
Then  wing  thyself  into  a  butterfly, 

And  drink  in,  dying,  the  pure  blossom-dust! 

But  Thou,  not  doom’d  within  earth’s  rounds  to  lie, 

Lift  up  thyself,  0  human  Countenance, 

And  take  the  spirit-food  that  I  supply! 

Receive  the  night’s  deep  tone,  the  day’s  bright  glance, 
And  shape  them  in  thyself  to  light  and  song; 

Through  eye  and  tongue,  then  give  them  utterance. 

Let  my  air’s  breath  within  thee  flow  along! 

Thou  dost  inhale  the  heaven  in  breathing  this, 

And  breathest  back  to  heaven  its  current  strong. 

Thou  sipp’st  my  wine  in  love’s  enamour’d  kiss; 

And  when  the  exchanging  transport  mingles  souls, 

Each  must  to  each  become  a  food  of  bliss. 

From  earthly  pits  the  tide  of  pleasure  rolls; 

The  grape’s  juice  for  the  noble  banquet  streams, 

And  inspiration  dipp’st  thou  up  in  bowls. 

Yet  from  on  high  came  trembling  down  my  beams, 

And  kindle  in  thy  thought  its  nourishment, 

With  that  sweet  parch  of  thirst,  that  souls  beseems. 

Much  as  thou  drinkest,  more  will  less  content, 

Till  satisfied  is  all  thy  longing  fire, 

By  blending  with  the  source  from  which  ’twas  sent;  — 
For  Death  alone  can  feed  thy  full  desire.  N.  L. 
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Maiden!  in  whose  kindling  eye 
Burns  the  fire  of  prophecy, 

On  whose  brow  its  glories  shine, 

Priestess  at  the  hidden  shrine; 

Tell  me  what  fair  visions  rise 
As  the  Future  greets  thine  eyes. 

Thither,  where  thou  still  must  turn 
Does  a  bright  Shekinah  burn? 

Does  this  outstretched  beckoning  hand 
Point  us  to  a  promised  land, 

Where  the  rage  of  war  no  more 
Shall  drench  the  crimsoned  earth  with  gore? 
Where  no  more  with  features  gaunt 
Shall  stalk  the  haggard  form  of  want, 

Nor  misery’s  wail,  nor  famine’s  cries 
Upon  the  ear  of  plenty  rise; 

When  the  voice  of  Liberty 

Shall  bid  the  earth’s  oppressed  go  free ; 

Thou,  on  whom  the  Future  beams, 

Tell  me,  are  these  idle  dreams  ? 

“  As  the  messenger  went  forth 
Seeking  o’er  the  deluged  earth, 

So,  my  gaze  hath  wandered  wide 
O’er  the  Future’s  troubled  tide. 

As  across  the  waters  dark 

The  bird  returned  to  that  lone  bark 

With  the  leaf  of  olive  tree, 

So  return  I  unto  thee.” 
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Maiden  of  the  lofty  brow, 

Mournful  eye  and  cheek  of  snow, 
Thou  whose  gaze  is  ever  cast 
On  the  pageant  of  the  past, 

Tell  me  what  thou  seest  there, 

Tell  me  what  its  voices  bear. 

“  Wheresoe’er  I  turn  mine  eyes 
Gorgeous  visions  on  them  rise. 

In  the  distance,  dim  and  far 
I  see  the  glorious  pomp  of  war: 
Grecian  phalanx,  Persian  host, 
Darken  now  yon  rocky  coast; 

Now  the  youth  of  Macedon 
Half  the  trembling  earth  has  won; 
Now  o’er  barbaric  hordes  and  kings 
The  Roman  Eagle  flaps  his  wings. 
Where  the  Crusaders’  ranks  advance 
I  see  their  burnished  armour  glance, 
And  turbaned  Turk,  in  eastern  garb 
Spur  to  the  charge  his  fiery  barb. 
Kings  and  nobles  I  behold, 

Steel-clad  knights  and  barons  bold, 
Slaves  and  serfs,  a  countless  band, 
Throng  the  misty  phantom-land. 

“  Through  cathedrals  old  and  dim 
Echo  anthem,  prayer,  and  hymn. 
And  holy  priests  in  flowing  stoles 
Chaunt  masses  for  departed  souls. 

I  see  the  breathing  forms  of  Art, 
From  the  Grecian  marble  start; 
Immortal  pictures  live  and  glow 
From  Raphael  and  Angelo. 
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And  voices,  like  the  rushing  blast, 

Swell  through  this  temple  of  the  past. 
Homer  strikes  his  thrilling  strings 
And  to  the  listening  ages  sings; 
Shakspeare’s  voice  joins  in  the  chime 
Echoing  through  the  vaults  of  Time, 
With  the  two  to  whom  ’tis  given 
To  lift  the  veil  that  curtains  Heaven. 
And  while  these  changing  shades  appear, 
And  while  these  voices  greet  my  ear, 
Still  with  vision  backward  cast 
I  must  mourn  the  vanished  past.” 


THE  AWAKENER  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  FREILIGRATH. 

BY  C.  T.  BROOKS. 

Hard  by  the  Nile,  ’mid  desert  sands, 
King  of  the  wild,  a  Lion  stands; 

Yellow,  as  are  the  sandy  waves, 

When  the  simoom  around  him  raves. 

His  mane  a  royal  mantle  seems, 

As  down  his  brawny  breast  it  streams ; 
His  fierce  and  shaggy  top  looks  down 
Majestic,  like  a  kingly  crown. 

He  lifts  his  head,  and  roars ;  the  sound 
So  deep  and  hollow  murmurs  round 
Through  all  that  awe-struck  wilderness — 
Lake  Moeris  hears  it  well,  I  guess. 

The  spotted  panther  knows  it  well ; 

Off  darts  the  tremulous  gazelle ; 

The  camel  and  the  crocodile 
Hear  the  dread  monarch  of  the  Nile. 

Old  Nile’s  reverberating  shore 
Bears  far  away  that  sullen  roar ; 

The  pyramids  send  back  the  sound, 

And  echo  through  their  vaults  profound. 

The  brown-dried  royal  mummy,  hid 
In  dust  and  dusk  of  pyramid 
For  weary  ages,  stirs  and  shakes, 

And  from  his  tedious  slumber  wakes. 

He  rises  in  his  narrow  shrine :  — 
“Thanks,  Lion,  for  that  roar  of  thine! 

Ah,  ages  long  in  sleep  have  passed  — 
Thy  voice  awakens  me  at  last. 
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“Oh,  years  that  I  have  dreamed  away! 
Where  are  ye,  golden  ages,  say! 

When,  in  triumphal  pomp,  I  rode, 

A  king,  a  conqueror,  a  god ! 

“  Then  victory’s  banners  o’er  me  flew ; 

Thy  ancestors,  O  Lion,  drew, 

On  that  proud  day,  the  festal  car, 

That  brought  me  back  from  glorious  war. 

“  That  car  was  gorgeous  to  behold ; 

The  beam  was  all  enchased  with  gold ; 
Both  spoke  and  rim  with  pearls  did  shine; 
The  hundred-gated  Thebes  was  mine. 

“  This  foot,  so  dry  and  shrivelled  now, 

Trod  on  the  Indian’s  tawny  brow — 

The  frizzled  hair  of  Moors  —  the  wild 
And  stubborn  neck  of  Afric’s  child. 

“  Stiff  linen  binds  this  hand,  that  held 
Sway  o’er  the  world  in  years  of  eld ; 

All  that  yon  hieroglyphics  say 
Once  lived  within  this  breast  of  clay. 

“  With  mine  own  hand  I  reared  the  tomb, 
That  hides  me  in  its  awful  gloom ; 

I  sate  upon  a  throne,  the  while 
The  myriad  insects  raised  the  pile. 

“Guards  bristled  round  me!  —  far  below 
The  blackening  swarms  crept  to  and  fro ; 
Scourged  by  the  beadle  —  lazy  slave  — 

The  ant-tribes  built  their  master’s  grave. 

“  The  subject  Nile  confessed  my  sway, 

And  rocked  my  swift  keel  on  its  way; 

Old  Nile  still  holds  his  onward  sweep ; 

I,  ages  since,  have  sunk  to  sleep. 

“And  round  me  all  is  dark  once  more”  — 
For  now  had  ceased  the  Lion’s  roar; 

The  dead  man  leaned  him  back  again, 
Eternal  sleep  resumed  her  reign. 
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HAGAR. 


BY  ANNE  C.  LYNCH. 


Untrodden,  drear  and  lone, 

Stretched  many  a  league  away, 
.Beneath  a  burning,  noonday  sun, 

The  Syrian  desert  lay. 

The  scorching  rays  that  beat 
Upon  that  herbless  plain, 

The  dazzling  sands,  with  fiercer  heat, 
Reflected  back  again. 

O’er  that  dry  ocean  strayed 
No  wandering  breath  of  air, 

No  palm  trees  cast  their  cooling  shade, 
No  water  murmured  there. 

And  thither,  bowed  with  shame, 
Spurned  from  her  master’s  side, 

The  dark-browed  child  of  Egypt  came, 
Her  woe  and  shame  to  hide. 

Drooping  and  travel-worn, 

The  boy  upon  her  hung, 

Who,  from  his  father’s  tent  that  morn, 
Like  a  gazelle  had  sprung. 

His  ebbing  breath  failed  fast, 

Glazed  was  his  flashing  eye, 

And  in  that  fearful,  desert  waste 
She  laid  him  down  to  die. 

But  when,  in  wild  despair, 

She  left  him  to  his  lot, 

A  voice,  that  filled  that  breathless  air, 
Said,  “  Hagar,  fear  thou  not.” 
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Then  o’er  the  hot  sands  flowed 
A  cooling,  crystal  stream, 

And  angels  left  their  high  abode 
And  ministered  to  them. 

Oft,  when  drear  wastes  surround 
My  faltering  footsteps  here, 

I’ve  thought  I  too  heard  that  blest  sound 
Of,  “  Daughter,  do  not  fear.” 

And  then  to  light  my  path 
On  through  the  evil  land, 

Have  the  twin-angels,  Hope  and  Faith, 
Walked  with  me  hand  in  hand. 
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CHRISTIANA  AND  HER  CHILDREN  IN  THE  VALLEY 
OF  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 


“  Then  they  went  on  again,  and  their  conductor  did  go  before  them,  till  they  came 
at  a  place  where  was  cast  up  a  pit  the  whole  breadth  of  the  way ;  and  before  they 
could  be  prepared  to  go  over  that,  a  great  mist  and  a  darkness  fell  upon  them,  so  that 
they  could  not  see.  Then  said  the  Pilgrims,  Alas!  what  now  shall  we  do?  But  their 
guide  made  answer,  Fear  not;  stand  still,  and  see  what  an  end  will  be  put  to  this 
also.” 

“  So  they  cried  and  prayed ;  and  God  sent  light  and  deliverance,  for  there  was  now 
no  let  in  their  way;  no,  not  there,  where  but  now  they  were  stopped  with  a  pit.” 


A  WOODLAND  THOUGHT. 

BY  WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING. 

The  crashing  tree,  the  merry  call 
Of  woodman  in  the  frosty  air, 

The  voices  of  the  drovers  clear, 

And  ringing  axes  here  and  there ; 

These  occupy  the  wondrous  ground, 

And  scatter  human  life  around. 

No  more  the  charming  solitude, — 

No  swinging  branches  roar  and  sigh, 

For  level  is  the  church-like  wood, 

Its  spires  no  longer  pierce  the  sky; 

The  raven  and  the  red-deer  fled, 

Where  treads  the  swain,  and  creaks  the  sled. 

Shall  never  shed  the  oak  again 
Its  fawn-like  verdure  in  the  fall, 

Nor  acorns  in  the  autumn  rain, 

From  its  deep  clefts  the  squirrels  call; 

But  over  wave  it  rolleth  free, 

And  then  ’tis  planted  in  the  sea. 
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For  when  the  raging  tempest  drives, 

Those  pinioned  planks  like  dry  leaves  down, 
And  when  the  billows  loudly  mourn, 

And  even  hy  death  are  thickly  sown, 

’Tis  autumn  in  the  ocean  tide, 

And  even  with  acorns  are  allied. 


THE  END. 
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